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Editor  &  Publisher 


His  CDN  specialty: 

Foreign  news  —  and 
the  “people  news” 
behind  it 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


As  a  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  correspondent, 
Ray  Coffey  learned  to  specialize  brilliantly  in 
multi-dimensioned  reporting  —  not  only  the 
official  view  and  the  cocktail  party  line, 
but  the  view  from  the  foxhole,  the  town  market 
and  the  streets. 


This  is  far  from  the  traditional  agency  approach 
to  foreign  news.  It  is  far  better  —  and  is  one 
more  reason  why  the  CDN  Foreign  Service 
is  so  highly  prized  by  readers. 


Now,  as  chief  of  the  CDN  London  Bureau, 
Coffey  continues  to  provide  fascinating  insights 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  countries  whose 
embassies  he  covers.  In  recent  weeks  Coffey’s 
readers  learned  not  only  views  of  government 
officials  in  Scandinavia,  England  and 
Ireland,  but  also 

—  why  the  once-liberal  Danes  are  cracking 
down  on  sex  club  shows 

—  what’s  behind  the  decline  of  that  British 
symbol  of  business  solidity,  the  bowler  hat 

—  how  a  congregation  totaling  two  middle- 
aged  Englishwomen  is  fighting  the  closing 
of  their  500-year-old  Anglican  church 

—  how  it  feels  to  be  hijacked  at  gunpoint 
by  a  member  of  the  IRA . 


Had  You  Been  a  Subscriber 

during  the  last  two  years,  you  would  not  have  missed 
such  important  journalistic  reading  as  this: 

JUNE  1970:  The  California  Campus  Press  in  1969  Raymond  L.  Spangler  •  Who’s 
the  Fairest  One  of  All?  Bruce  A.  Kauffman  •  Is  There  a  Network  News  Bias?  Yes! 
Howard  K.  Smith  No!  Eric  Sevareid  •  Reporting:  Responsibility  and  Right  John  C. 
Merrill  •  Government  Hazards  to  a  Free  Press  Julian  Goodman  •  Newsmen  and 
Their  Confidential  Sources  Abraham  S.  Goldstein  •  The  Importance  of  Journalism 
Wes  Gallagher  •  The  Newspaper  in  a  Changing  Society  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  •  Do 
Voluntary  Guidelines  Work?  Robert  G.  Fichenberg  • 

SEPTEMBER  1970:  We  asked  ‘Stuffy’  Walters  what  he  thought  about  the  problems 
of  the  press  and  here’s  what  he  said:  Basil  L.  Walters  •  Is  there  a  Fairest  One  of 
All?  Survey  of  Attitudes  •  Children  of  Change:  Round  Trip  on  the  Titanic,  Anyone? 
Don  Fabun  •  Communications  in  a  Changing  World  Philip  R.  Harris  • 

DECEMBER  1970:  Klein,  Ziegler,  and  Nixon’s  PR  Bob  Wilson  •  The  Trumpets  of 
Government  Edward  M.  Kimbrell  •  A  Debate:  Do  Newsmen  Have  the  Right  to  be 
Political  Activists  Off  the  Job?  A.  Kent  MacDougall  &  Fred  L.  Zimmerman  •  Inter¬ 
pretation:  Scourge  of  Conformism?  John  DeMott  •  The  Editor-in-Residence  Pro¬ 
gram  King  Durkee  •  El  Tiempo  Keeps  Up  with  the  Times  Kenneth  C.  Reiley  • 

MARCH  1971:  A  Time  to  Dream- A  Time  to  Act  Nelson  Poynter  •  A  Time  for  Faith- A  Time  for  Courage  Walter  Cron- 
kite  •  A  Time  for  Self-Critical  Reappraisal  Katharine  Graham  •  A  Time  to  Tell  the  Truth  About  War  Peter  Arnett  • 
The  Gazette  Sheaths  Its  Stinger  Robert  C.  Maynard  •  The  Student  Press  — Censored  or  Free?  High  School  Editors 
•  Campus  Censorship  Cases,  Fall  1970  Dario  Politella  •  American  TV— A  Brainwash?  Allison  Fan  • 

JUNE  1971:  Anatomy  of  a  Region’s  Press  William  L.  Rivers  &  David  M.  Rubin  •  Are  We  Getting  the  Truth  from  Viet¬ 
nam?  Wes  Gallagher  •  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  •  How  the  Newspapers  Told  the  Story  of 
Earthquake  and  Fire  Rosemary  Breckler  &  Bob  Moore  •  Crisis  and  Challenge  in  the  70s  Charles  L.  Gould  •  The 
New  Technology  Is  Here  James  S.  Copley  • 

SEPTEMBER  1971:  Lenin  vs.  Franklin:  Warring  Revolutionary  Traditions  in  Contemporary  American  Journalism  Eugene 
H.  Methvin  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon -I  C\audeyN\tze  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — II  RobertSherrWi  •  What’s 
Behind  the  Pulitzer  Prizes?  Robin  Maydeck,  Joe  Knight,  Allen  Palmer,  Will  Mies  •  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  (More) 
George  E.  Reedy  •  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Lyle  L.  Erb  •  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  James  S.  Copley  •  Can  a 
Nation  Be  Libelled,  Too?  Louis  Nizer  • 

DECEMBER  1971:  The  Dreadful  Dailies  — 1929  Sherwood  Anderson  •  Objectivity:  An  Attitude  John  C.  Merrill  • 
Conspiracy  Against  a  Free  Press  Walter  Cronkite  •  Add:  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Victor  H.  Krulak  •  The  Black 
Journalist  in  the  Mass  Media  Harrison  W.  John  •  Newspapers  in  Africa:  Change  or  Decay?  William  A.  Hachten  • 

Editorials,  comments,  and  reviews  by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  Roy  Copperud,  Arthur  H.  ‘Red’  Motley,  Ray  McHugh,  Edwin 
A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Sam  Stewart,  Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  Eric  Sevareid,  Robert  Letts  Jones,  Milford  Chipp, 
Jim  Bishop,  Donald  Freeman,  John  Keasler,  Ted  Schwartz,  Alfred  JaCoby,  Ken  Hudson,  Jack  Murphy,  Roger  Tatarian, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  John  H.  Pinkerman,  Paul  A.  Poorman,  Robert  Betts,  Walter  Trohan,  Richard  Harwood,  Charles  L. 
Gould,  Carol  Kramer,  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  Earl  Davis,  Jr.,  King  Durkee,  and  Lyle  L.  Erb. 

IF  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

you  may  expect  the  same  provocative,  exciting,  balanced  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
problems  confronting  today’s  journalism,  packaged  in  easy-to-read,  prize-winning  format. 

Because  we’d  like  you  to  read  SEMINAR,  we’ll  send  you  the  current  Issue  FREE  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  If  you  subscribe  NOW! 


SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers 
P.  O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for; 

1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ 


Name 

Company  or  School 
Street 


City  State  Zip  _ 

Subscription  rates  1  year  $3.00:  2  years.  $5  50.  3  years  $7  50  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
journalism  students.  $2  50  per  year  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2  00  each 
Foreign  postage  outside  USA  and  Canada  $1.00  a  year  extra 


People 
in  the  know 
KNOW! 


EPI 


Shoplifting  in  Rochester 
has  our  catch  to  it! 

Hands  are  precious,  skillful.  But  they  can  be  used 
for  something  disastrous  .  .  .  like  shoplifting. 

As  a  public  service  to  retailers,  the  Gannett  Roch¬ 
ester  Newspapers  ran  a  recent  campaign  to 
prevent  shoplifting. 

Retailers  were  offered  the  use  of  a  film,  "The 
Shoplifter,"  produced  by  the  Highway  Safety 
Foundation.  It  depicts  how  mink  wrapped  ma¬ 
trons,  businessmen,  and  the  girl  and  boy  next 
door  walked  off  with  over  3-million  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  last  year  . . . 
some  of  it  in  affluent  Rochester. 

In-paper  ads  emphasized  that  one  in  every  sixty 
customers  are  there  to  "boost"  merchandise  not 
sales.  Amateur  and  professional  shoplifters  alike 
were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  stealing. 

Response  to  the  campaign  was  well  worth  the  ef¬ 
fort.  More  than  1,000  free  booklets  were  re¬ 
quested  by  local  retail  organizations.  Other  firms 
showed  their  employes  the  film. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


The 

^pelpraburg  ulimpa 

salute  to  good  government 
opens  legislative  session 


9- 11 — New  York  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-Downtown,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

11- 12 — Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

I  1-12 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel.  Houston. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel.  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel.  Palestine,  Tex. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18 —  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

19- 22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
Atlanta 

19-23—1  nter  American  Press  Association.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

24-25 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

24-25 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Pheasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  III. 


In  a  2.5  -  year  -  old  tradition,  Tlie  St.  Feters- 
l)urn  Times  presented  its  Most  \’aliial)Ie 
Le^rislator’s  .\\vards  in  opening  -  day  eere- 
inonies  of  tlie  1972  Florida  Legislative  ses¬ 
sion. 

It  was  in  1947  that  Times  Editor  Nelson 
Foynter,  now  ehairman  of  the  hoard,  origi¬ 
nated  the  awards  as  stimnlus  to  Kood  gov¬ 
ernment,  honoring  those  legislators  who 
have  eontrihnted  most  to  the  state  ot  Flori¬ 
da  as  a  wlu)le,  rather  than  the  confines  of 
their  own  districts. 

Honored  for  their  1971  performances  were 
Sen.  Louis  de  la  Farte  of  Tampa  and  Rep. 
Kenneth  MaeKay  of  Ocala.  Their  names 
will  he  added  to  a  list  of  winners  that  reads 
like  a  Who’s  Who  of  Florida  political  lead¬ 
ership.  Two  former  winners  ot  these 
prestiKious  Times  awards  —  LeRoy  ('ollins 
and  h'arris  Bryant  —  have  served  as  gover¬ 
nors  of  Florida. 

The  Times’  salute  to  yood  government  was 
accompanied  hy  a  challenge  to  the  1972 
legislature.  For  A  Better  Florida,  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  issues  facing  the  state, 
was  compiled  and  reprintetl  into  a  Booklet 
especially  for  distrihution  among  Florida’s 
legislators.  For  A  Better  Florida  also  has 
heen  made  available  to  colleges  and 
schools  throughout  Florida. 

For  a  better  Florida,  The  St.  Fetershurg 
Times  salutes  accomplishments  hy  legisla¬ 
tors  and  offers  challenges  for  future  accom- 
idishment.  A 

That’s  our  job  as  Florida’s  best  news- 
paper.  ■ 


APRIL 


6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria,  HI. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  7.  St.  Louis. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Region  3  seminar.  Holiday 
Inn,  Media,  Pa. 

8-  S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  10.  Portland,  Ore. 

9- 1 1 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

9-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham. 

9-13 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 
seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

9-21 — API  seminar  on  newspaper  production.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

13- 15 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Pocono  Manor.  Pa. 

14- 15 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monte  Leone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

14-15— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  region  I.  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15— SIg  ma  Delta  Chi  region  3.  Athens,  Ga. 

14-15— S  igma  Delta  Chi  region  4.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

18-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto. 

19— 21 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  workshop.  Holiday  Inn  South, 
Joliet. 

20 —  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Akron. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  9.  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
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Wegave^m  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flouiishing  plant 


Buying  other  companies  is 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex¬ 
pand -but  "growing  your 
own”  has  very  special  satis¬ 
factions. 

That’s  why,  when  Everett 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their 
new  business,  we  were  glad 
to  back  them. 

The  idea?  A  remarkable 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri¬ 
cately-carved  wood  compo¬ 


nents  of  furniture  in  flawless 
plastic  reproductions.  Looks 
just  like  the  real  thing— and 
much  less  expensive. 

This  product  tied  in  beauti- 
fully  with  our  interest  in 
home  furnishings-an  inter¬ 
est  stemming  not  only  from 
our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  our  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  include  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus¬ 
tries,  American  Drew,  and 
Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Company  (office  chairs  and 
lounge  furniture).  So  we  in¬ 
vested  the  seed  money  to 
start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
flourishing  in  a  26,000 
square-foot  plant,  with  50 
employees. 

Helping  a  new  business 
get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  we  like  to  encourage 
people.  You'll  be  reading 
about  some  of  the  others  in 
the  months  to  come. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson^ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
does , . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world's 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  New*  Magazine  of 
the  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  1976 — Writing  in  the  February  22  issue  of 
Basketball  Weekly,  Roger  Stanton  begins:  “The  first  five  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  ‘When  in  the  normal 
course  of  human  events  .  .  .  ’  ”  Back  to  the  math  books — and 
the  history  books. 

*  *  * 

Syndicated  paragrapher  Bill  Vaughan,  commenting  on  Ralph 
Nader’s  entering  the  newspaper  columning  field,  suggests, 
“Until  now,  he  has  operated  in  areas  where  consumers  are 
comparatively  docile.” 

»  *  * 

NEWSMEN  DISCOVER  PEKING  IS  CITY  OF  GREAT 
EXPF2CTATORATIONS  was  the  Indianapolis  Star  banner  for 
Hugh  A.  Mulligan’s  AP  dispatch  that  began,  “The  People’s 
Republic  of  China  is  the  cuspidor's  last  stand  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

TO  ERR  IS  BETTER,  in  this  instance.  The  Albuquerque 

Journal  head  for  a  piece  on  children’s  furniture  read  “Rocker 
Designed  for  Lollipot  Set.”  Copy  called  for  “lollypop”,  but 
somehow  the  printer’s  version  seems  appropriate. 

7^  -if 

“USUALLY  RELIABLE  SOURCES”  have  it  that  someone 
may  start  a  movement  within  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
to  present  an  ACE  award  (amateur  cartoonist  extraordinary) 
to  Mrs.  Clifford  Irving,  marking  Edith’s  predilection  for  dating 
her  New  York  paintings  a  week  ahead.  This  practice  struck  a 
familiar  note  with  cartoonists  who  always  have  to  date  their 
comic  strips  six  to  eipht  weeks  ahead. 

A  SATIATION  OF  THOSE  HOW-TO-WRlTE  pieces  brought 
John  Keasler  of  the  Miami  News  to  drafting  his  own  helpful 
hints,  such  as.  ‘Always  make  sure  the  black  side  of  the  carbon 
paper  faces  away  from  you.”  Very  practical.  And  then.  “Don’t 
turn  in  poetic  ledes  until  the  teetotaler  on  the  cojvy  desk  has 
gone  home:  don't  give  humor  to  editors  who  carry  umbrellas: 
make  sure  a  pipesmoker  handles  the  dog  stories  .  .  .”  These 
suggestions  were  among  Kreaslerisms  extracted  by  UPl’s  H.  L. 
Stevenson  for  his  issue  of  the  Reporter. 

i  *  *  * 

CONGRE.S.SIONAI,  REPORT,  headline  version — “Humphrey 
Hits  Kleindienst”,  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Times  News.  And  from 
the  U  ashington  Post — “Hairy  Venture  Goes  to  Proxmire’s  Head'’ 
for  a  story  on  the  Senator’s  hair  transplant. 

Following  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  decision  not  to  allow 
girls  to  attend  the  Naval  Academy,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
headman  wrote:  “Annapol(ess)  (iirls  Toss  on  .Sea  of  Outrage.” 

I  *  *  * 

I  NO  ONE  INVITED  HIM  TO  GO  TO  PEKING,  and  so  he’s 
!  sitting  in  his  office  sulking,  explained  Robert  W.  Lee,  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  in  his  “Editor’s  Corner”  column.  “What 
good  is  there  in  being  a  newspaper  editor  with  an  unlimited 
knowledge  of  China  if  no  one  wants  to  make  use  of  your 
I  talents?” 

I  Lee  recalled  that  on  the  fir'^t  day  (tf  the  fifth  grade  in  San 
Francisco,  he  was  mistaken  for  a  Chinese.  When  teacher,  calling 
out  the  roll,  got  to  “Lee”,  two  vf)ices  answered.  With  stress,  she 
continued:  ‘Robert  W.  Lee?”  Two  voices  again.  The  future 
editor  announced,  “I  am  Robert  WRKiHT  Lee.”  “I  am  Robert 
!  ViON(i  Lee.”  declared  a  smiling  Chinese  counterpart.  From 
;  then  on  teacher  referred  to  the  i)air  as  Wright  and  Wong.  “I 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  however,  that  when  it  came  to  answering  ques- 
!  tions  in  class,  he  was  usually  wright  and  I  was  usually  wong,” 

I  adds  our  man. 

*  ■*•  * 

LET’S  RUN  THIS  COLORFUL  PROSE  BY  ONE  MORE 
'  TIME— Clothes  in  the  recent  Paris  collections,  writes  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  Phyllis  Feldkamp,  were  on  the  “calm- 
cucumber  side.”  A  little  later,  she  notes  red,  white,  and  navy 
came  on  strong  as  did  vivid  yellows,  oranges,  pinks,  and  poison 
green.  And  then,  couturiers  “.  .  .  mixed  up  stripes,  dots,  florals 
and  geometries  at  will.”  All  right,  try  to  stay  calm  as  the  cucum¬ 
ber  about  the  approaching  fashion  scene. 
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WE  DID 
SOMETHING 
ABOUT  IT 

For  nearly  50  years  New  Jersey  beaches 
have  been  crystal-clean  all  Summer- 
polluted  in  the  Winter!  How  could  this 
possibly  be? 

Star-Ledger  news  men  probed  the  mystery 
to  a  shocking  conclusion.  In  order  to  protect 
the  Recreation  business.  23  Jersey  munici¬ 
palities  were  storing  their  sewage  all 
Summer  in  giant  sludge  pots  -to  be  flushed 
into  the  ocean  from  December  15  to  March 
15  each  year.  Wow! 

We  published  the  first  of  six  page  l  stories 
on  October  3, 1971.  Almost  immediately  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  N.  J.  Herbert  J.  Stern  launched  a 
major  investigation.  Under  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  he  forced  15  sludge  towns 
to  take  immediate  action.  (8  other  towns 
agreed  to  cooperate.) 

On  February  17,  1972  Trenton  U.  S.  District 
Court  Judge  George  A.  Barlow  ruled  that 
sludge  dumping  is  indeed  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  1899  Refuse  Act.  This  classic  test 
case  is  unprecedented.  It  may  well  reach 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

And,  you  read  it  first  in  The  Star-Ledger. 
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UN-Taiwan  correspondents 

UN  Secretarv-General  Kurt  Waldheim  assured  a  committee  of 
prominent  news  executives  in  his  office  last  week  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost  to  find  a  “solution”  in  the  case  of  the  two  representatives 
of  the  Central  News  .\gency  whose  credentials  as  correspondents 
were  cancelled  two  months  ago  following  the  seating  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  in  the  General  .Assembly  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  government.  It  was  the  most  hopeful  news 
to  come  out  of  the  UN  since  most  of  the  press  of  this  connti'y  con¬ 
demned  the  correspondents’  expulsion.  Mr.  Waldheim’s  desire  to 
“solve  it  in  a  pragmatic  way”  was  indicated  in  his  proposal  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  committee  work  with  the  UN  Counsel  toward  that 
end  until  his  own  return  from  a  two-week  trip. 

Mr.  \Valdheim  inherited  this  unfortunate  decision  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor  who  accepted  an  interpretation  of  UN  Counsel  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  .Assembly  resolution — “to  expel  forthwith  the  representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  place  which  they  unlawfully  occupy  at  the 
UN  and  in  all  the  organizations  related  to  it” — applied  etpially  to 
correspondents  of  the  Central  News  .Agency  which  was  said  to  be  the 
official  news  agency  of  the  Nationalist  government. 

In  19,')r),  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  objected  to  the  accreditation 
of  a  correspondent  from  East  Germany  because  he  was  a  “repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  official  news  agency-  and  as  such  is  an  official  of  the 
East  German  regime.”  The  U.S.  press  was  asleep  on  that  one  and 
should  have  j)rotested  the  l\S.  position.  It  was  the  late  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  then  Secretary-Ciencral,  who  rejected  the  })rotest  and  made 
sense  with  this  ruling: 

“No  distinction  has  ever  been  made  .  .  .  between  corresj)ondents 
representing  official,  semi-official,  or  privately-owned  press,  radio  or 
film  information  agencies.  ...  I  would  accordingly  be  the  first  to 
repulse  any  interpretation  that  i)y  accrediting  a  correspondent  the 
UN  was  ‘bestowing  status’  on  an  official  of  a  regime  and  thereby 
‘implying  the  legal  status’  of  that  regime.” 

W'^e  hope  that  precedent  will  j)revail  and  that  access  to  the  news 
at  the  UN  will  not  be  limited  hereafter  only  to  those  correspondents, 
official  or  independent,  whose  governments  happen  to  be  members  of 
the  club. 

As  we  suspected 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  upholding  his 
proposal  for  counteradvertising  on  television  says  that  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  “fairness  doctrine”  and  in  the  public  interest  by 
giving  the  consumer  a  chance  to  talk  back. 

.A  Federal  Communications  Commissioner,  Robert  E.  Lee,  has  said 
he  isn’t  tex)  much  in  favor  of  the  idea  but  added  that  if  some  fonn 
of  counteradvertising  is  approved  it  should  be  applied  to  all  media. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  sooner  or  later  someone  would  try 
to  spread  this  new  philosophy  to  jjrint  media.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
imagination  to  visualize  the  chaos  in  newspa|>er  offices  if  the  ecpial 
time  policy'  of  the  airwaves  is  translated  into  an  ecpial  space  policy 
in  print. 
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letters 

PUBUSHER.PRESIDENT 

A  1905  newspaper  article  included  these 
words:  “he  .  .  .  proved  his  intelligence, 
made  himself  understood,  .  .  .  and  possessed 
a  rare  combination  of  dignity  and  docility.” 
Although  it  was  only  praise  for  a  lost  neigh¬ 
borhood  pet,  it  might  well  have  been  a 
tribute  to  its  author,  dog  lover  and  editor 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding.  Years  later,  as 
the  unhappy  29th  President,  Harding  wrote: 

“it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  to  be  in  the  center  of  so  many  activi¬ 
ties  of  great  importance,  but  ...  I  often 
long  for  the  good  old  days  back  home.” 
.More  publisher  than  president.  Harding 
missed  the  tranquil  times  as  local  booster, 
prominent  citizen,  and  editor-publisher  of 
the  Marion  [Ohio]  Daily  Star. 

Ink  was  on  his  hands  at  an  early  age.  At 
10,  he  was  a  printer’s  devil  for  the  Cale¬ 
donia  Argus,  and  once  stayed  up  late  to 
help  editor  Will  Warner  meet  a  deadline. 

In  1882,  Harding  entered  Ohio  Central  Col¬ 
lege  and,  with  a  friend,  created  the  Iberia 
Spectator  which  lasted  six  issues  until  his 
graduation.  At  19,  with  $300  of  borrowed 
money,  he  bought  the  bankrupt  Star,  and 
soon  space  saved  for  gossip  and  elixir  ads 
gave  way  to  news  features  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  It  was  a  shaky  venture  at  first 
and  the  early  days  were  spent  more  with  ad- 
seeking  than  with  editorializing.  But.  with 
Mrs.  Harding’s  help,  the  paper  grew'  steadily 
and.  by  1900,  was,  by  any  measure,  a 
success. 

Although  he  was  conservative  and  against 
the  labor  movement.  Harding  was  a  popular 
employer.  He  provided  office  space  for  his 
unionized  workers  to  meet  and  pioneered  a 
unique  profit-sharing  plan.  People  say  he 
never  fired  an  employee.  In  the  summer  of 
1920,  Presidential  nominee  Harding  and  his 
wife  were  honored  by  29  former  newsboys 
who  had  become  successful  in  business.  One 
was  Norman  Thomas,  six-time  presidential 
candidate. 

At  a  time  when  William  Allen  White’s 
Emporia  [Kansas]  Gazette  reflected  the 
flavor  of  the  Progressive  movement.  Hard¬ 
ing’s  Star  could  have  become  the  official 
sounding  board  for  Middle  America.  But 
politics  lured  him  away  from  printing  and 
soon  the  affable  editor  was  whirled  into 
national  affairs,  winning  a  U.S.  Senate  seat 
from  Ohio  in  1914.  Harding,  handsome  and 
tall,  looked  like  a  president  ought  to;  that 
he  avoided  making  decisions  seemed  un¬ 
important  to  those  w'ho  wished  to  pave  his 
way.  When  the  1920  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  deadlocked,  Harding’s  flair  for  harmony 
and  lack  of  enemies  made  him  the  obvious 
compromise  candidate.  In  the  greatest  land¬ 
slide  in  U.S.  history  (to  that  point)  he 
defeated  James  M  Cox.  governor  of  Ohio, 
a  newspaper  publisher  himself. 

Marion’s  most  famous  citizen  quickly  be¬ 
came  Washington’s  most  disillusioned.  The 
burdens  of  high  office  and  the  scandalous 
dealings  of  false  friends  eventually  sent 
Harding  to  an  early  grave.  His  short  term 
of  office  —  882  days  —  had  many  achieve¬ 
ments;  establishment  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
the  Naval  Disarmament  Conference,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes,  and  recovery  from  the  postwar 
depression,  to  name  only  a  few.  But  the 
very  world  Harding  loved — journalism — 
soon  discredited  him,  as  coverage  of  the 
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Teapot  Dome  investigations  flashed  across 
the  nation’s  headlines.  Rumor,  scandal,  and 
falsehood  obscured  the  good  qualities  until 
1964,  when  enlightened  biographers  began 
using  the  Harding  papers  to  reconstruct  an 
accurate  picture. 

The  ironic  epilogue  to  the  Harding  story 
is  that  Harding  himself  refused  to  slander 
others.  In  his  campaign,  he  never  used 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  severe  illness  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  personal  gain.  As  editor,  he 
always  stressed  fair  play.  The  day  the  Star 
announced  his  victory,  his  credo  was  printed 
in  an  overleaf:  “Be  decent.  Be  fair.  Be 
generous.  Boost — don’t  knock  .  .  .  Bring 
out  the  good  in  everybody.” 

America’s  only  publisher-president  was 
defeated,  not  at  the  polls,  but  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  history  hooks,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  where  the  power  of  print, 
though  sometimes  heartless,  reigns  supreme. 

Willard  P.  Brow.\  Jr. 

The  writer,  who  lives  on  Burt  Drive,  Mid- 
dlefield.  Conn.  6645.5,  is  writing  a  book 
about  If  arren  G.  Harding  who  ivas  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  President  of  the  United  States  just 
51  years  ago  today. 

♦  *  ♦ 


EQUALITY 

It  was  ironic  that  the  editorial  (January 
8)  was  entitled,  “Newspaper  Equality”  and 
the  one  at  the  bottom,  “Free  Newspapers.” 
You  plead  for  newspaper  equality  with 
other  media,  but  free  newspapers  are 
treated  with  the  most  flagrant  non-equality 
within  the  fourth  estate  itself. 

In  discussing  free  newspapers,  you  say, 
“The  emphasis  has  to  be  on  newspaper  . . .” 
Not  at  all.  The  emphasis  is  on  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  If  not,  why  is  the  free  newspaper 
subjected  to  an  undercover  network  of  ob¬ 
stacles  expressly  designed  to  freeze-out  any 
kind  of  free  paper?  Paid  newspapers  op¬ 
erate  profitably  in  most  communities,  free 
newspapers  thrive  in  a  few.  But  the  free 
paper  is  the  only  kind  that  can  provide 
competition. 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  industry  policies 
— carefully  hidden  from  the  general  public 
— have  reduced  the  arenas  of  free  press  to 
local  monopolies  (now  bound  together  in¬ 
creasingly  by  chains). 

Only  in  large  urban  areas  does  the  free 
newspaper  operate  with  anything  approach¬ 
ing  equality  in  relation  to  paid  papers.  Free 
newspaper  competition  in  medium  and 
small  communities  has  been  all  but  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  orthodox  newspaper  industry. 
Chief  among  anti-competitive  devices  is  the 
postal  rate  system,  which  forces  all  non- 
paid  papers  into  either  Third  Class  or  Con¬ 
trolled  Circulation,  both  of  which  pay 
around  five  to  25  times  Second  Class  post¬ 
age.  How  can  any  newspaper  be  expected 
to  compete  on  that  basis? 

“Junk  Mail”  editorials  and  features  con¬ 
veniently  provide  a  smoke  screen  by  charg¬ 
ing  that  Third  Class  mail  causes  the  postal 
deficit.  The  writers  should  know  better. 
Even  cross-country  Third  Class  and  Con¬ 
trolled  Circulation  mail  pays  its  own  way, 
and  locally  they  yield  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  Postal  Service.  Moreover,  these  ed¬ 
itorials  appear  in  the  Second  Class  papers 
which  enjoy  the  taxpayer-paid  subsidy  that 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  postal  deficit.  Yet, 
the  public  hears  nothing  of  all  this. 

While  the  paid-press  has  its  way,  free 
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papers  in  small  and  medium-sized  com¬ 
munities  that  depend  on  rural  postal  de¬ 
livery  for  market  coverage  are  backed 
against  the  wall  by  these  discriminatory 
postal  rates.  Thus,  in  daily  markets,  direct 
competition  is  virtually  non-existent.  In 
weekly  markets,  free  papers  can  best  sur¬ 
vive  by  dropping  news  so  as  to  minimize 
editorial  and  production  expense.  Therefore, 
the  net  effect  of  newspaper  industry  policies 
has  been  less  to  eliminate  “shoppers”  than 
it  has  to  drive  news  out  of  free  papers.  Is 
this  something  for  which  journalists  are 
proud?  Or  do  they  really  know  what’s  hap¬ 
pening? 

At  one  time,  the  Controlled  Circulation 
category  held  out  a  ray  of  hope  for  news¬ 
paper  competition.  By  a  legislative  “mis¬ 
take”  the  minimum  rate  for  Controlled 
Circulation  was  only  one  cent  (as  com¬ 
pared  with  1  10th  of  one  cent  for  Second 
Class).  Instead  of  moving  toward  parity 
between  paid  and  free  newspapers  (Con¬ 
trolled  Circulation  has  more  stringent  news 
requirements  than  Second  Class),  Congress 
in  1967  closed  this  “loophole.”  thanks  to  a 
deal  made  between  lobbyists  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Press.  The  resultant  law 
raised  the  minimum  rate  in  steps  to  3.8 
cents  (which  the  NN.A  wanted)  and  raised 
the  pound  rate  only  slightly — less  than  any 
other  class  (which  the  .ABP  wanted). 

Naturally,  nothing  of  note  about  this 
380%  explosion  in  the  Controlled  Circula¬ 
tion  minimum  rate  appeared  in  general  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  or  magazines — which 
later  were  to  rend  the  air  with  wails  of 
pain  over  the  142%  five-year-phased  in¬ 
crease  added  to  a  much  lower  base  in 
Second  Class  rates.  The  380%  increase 
effectively  put  the  kibosh  on  any  new  free 
newspapers  and  raised  the  cost  hurdle  for 
existing  ones. 

Of  course,  many  more  obstacles  have 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Short  Takes 

Both  Germany  and  the  United  States 
play  important  roles  in  Vatican  fun-rais¬ 
ing. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

>|t  3|e 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT; 
Children.  Free  to  a  good  home. — Pocono 
Record  (Stroudsburg,  Pa.). 

*  *  >» 

.  .  .  the  tax  league  wants  to  abolish  the 
personal  poverty  tax  and  reduce  real 
estate  taxes.  —  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star, 

♦  *  * 

It  began  in  1936  as  the  State  Swimming 
Championships.  Several  new  champions 
are  due  to  be  drowned  in  the  boys  15-17 
group  ...  —  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

*  *  * 

“Surely  God  would  not  have  created 
such  a  being  as  man,  with  an  ability  to 
grasp  the  infinite,  to  exist  only  for  a  day. 
No,  no,  man  was  made  for  immorality.” — 
Abraham  Lincoln. — Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

*  it  On 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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In  New  York,  corporate  headquarters  of 
industrial  America,  The  New  York  Times 
delivers  more  executive  readers  than  the 
following  media  combination  buys... 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Forbes  and 
Fortune  combined* 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Business 
Week  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
combined* 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time  and 
Forbes  combined* 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Newsweek 
and  U*S*  News  &  World  Report 
combined* 

Time,  Newsweek,  Fortune  and  Forbes 
combined* 


Time,  Newsweek  and  U*S*  News  & 
World  Report  combined* 

Business  Week,  Fortune,  Forbes  and 
U*S*  News  &  World  Report  combined* 

Looking  to  reach  more  business  decision- 
makers  at  less  cost? 

This  way  to  your  market. 

iS^eUt  JJork  Sitncjs 

Starts  people  thinking- and  acting- all  over  the  U.S. A. 
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Dale  praises  Mrs.  Knauer 
for  selling  newspaper  ads 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  commended  President 
Nixon’s  consumer  advisor,  Virginia  H. 
Knauer,  for  her  efforts  to  get  more  in¬ 
formation  into  advertising. 

Appearing  on  a  program  February  25 
with  Mrs.  Knauer  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Conference  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  Dale  said  she  was  “leading  ad¬ 
vertisers  right  into  our  newspapers.” 

Award  is  proposed 

Dale  said  he  would  recommend  to  Jack 
Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  that  Mrs.  Knauer  be  given  a 
special  “Newspaper  Salesperson  of  the 
Year”  awai-d  at  the  Bureau’s  annual 
meeting  in  April. 

Dale,  a  member  of  the  Bureau’s  board 
of  directors,  said  the  award  would  “dra¬ 
matize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  newspaper 
that  can  provide  useful,  factual  shopping 
information  to  help  consumers.” 

Dale  said  he  agreed  with  government 
attempts  to  develop  a  way  to  give  “com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  information”  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  declared  that  publishers  part 
company  with  the  government  when  it 
tries  to  legislate  minimum  standards  of 
information  and  holds  newspapers  ac¬ 
countable  for  seeing  that  ads  conform  to 
the  laws. 

Government  controls  on  the  information 
process.  Dale  said,  are  offensive  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

“Newspapers,”  he  declared,  “are  the 
champions  of  consumerism.” 

“Anything  she  (Mrs.  Knauer)  can  do  in 
informing  consumers,  we  (newspapers) 
can  do  it  better.”  He  urged  newspapers  to 
take  an  even  more  active  role  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  “We  missed  the  story  of 
the  cities,  the  riots,”  Dale  asserted.  “Per¬ 
haps  we  ai’e  missing  the  consumerism 
story.” 

Basic  ingredients 

As  far  as  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Dale  said  the  basic  infomation 
ingredients  have  been  ignored.  He  cited 
such  things  as  prices,  quantities,  size, 
availabilities.  “This  tendency  is  the  cause 
for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  role  of 
government  in  the  market  place  to  protect 
the  consumer,”  he  remarked. 

Dale  said  newspapers  should  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  given  impetus  to 
the  consumer  protection  movement,  but  he 
deplored  the  tendency  to  give  bigger  play 
to  attacks  made  on  a  company  than  the 
reply  from  the  firm.  “We  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  present  both  sides  of  the  stoi’y,” 
Dale  cautioned. 


Mrs.  Knauer,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  urged 
newspaper  advertising  managers  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  protecting  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  keeping  fraudulent  or  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  out  of  their  papers. 

“To  knowingly  accept  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  be  an  accomplice  in  defrauding 
your  reader,  the  consumer,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  who  was  the  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  before  assuming  her  present 
duties,  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Ti-ade 
Commission  now  cites  the  advertising 
agency  as  well  as  the  advertiser  in  many 
of  its  complaints.  She  warned  that  the 
“next  logical  step  is  to  expect  that  the 
media  carrying  an  advertisement  will 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  an  ad’s 
truthfulness.” 

‘Your  job,  not  mine’ 

She  said  consumers  often  contact  her 
office  to  obtain  assistance  in  stopping  a 
newspaper  from  continuing  to  run  a  de¬ 
ceptive  ad.  “Newspapers  have  withdra\vn 
ads  at  the  request  of  my  office,  but  that 
should  be  your  job,  not  mine,”  she  said. 

As  an  example,  she  said  newspaper  ads 
are  appearing  which  oppose  no-fault  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  Mrs.  Knauer  said  the 
ads  are  “questionable”  in  that  they  are 
being  placed  hy  members  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  who  have  an 
economic  stake  in  the  present  liability  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance. 

“Their  ads,”  she  charged,  “are  full  of 
deliberate  misinformation.”  She  noted 
that  recent  anti-no-fault  ads  in  the 
Washington  Pont  and  Baltimore  News 
American  carry  the  name  of  the  “Founda¬ 
tion  for  Insurance  Refonn  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  “It  sounds  impressive.”  she  said, 
“but  if  you  call  up  the  telephone  number 
in  the  ad,  you  are  told  by  the  girl  who 
answers  that  she  can’t  say  who  the 
Foundation  represents.” 

In  accepting  such  ads,  Mrs.  Knauer  said 
the  newspaper  owes  it  to  readers  to  insure 
that  the  ad  carries  the  name  of  a  person 
who  is  answerable  for  the  ad,  a  person 
who  can  be  challenged  hy  the  public. 

“A  Post  Office  Box  number  is  not 
enough.  Even  a  telenhone  number  may  not 
be  enough,”  she  told  the  ad  managers. 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  she  was  “disappoint¬ 
ed”  to  learn  that  many  East  Coast  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  had  ignored  the  National  Swimming 
Pool  Institute’s  requests  that  they  refuse 
fraudulent  swimming  pool  ads. 

Another  questionable  kind  of  ad,  she 
said,  is  the  one  with  a  weight-reducing 
gimmick  that  promises  to  teke  off  13 


pounds  in  three  days.  “Some  of  you  al¬ 
ready  screen  out  such  ads  although  they 
may  be  allowed  to  “creep  into  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,”  Mrs.  Knauer  commented. 

Eye  on  reporters’  stories 

In  suggesting  ways  of  finding  out 
whether  a  company  is  reputable  or  not, 
she  suggested  that  newspaper  ad  manag¬ 
ers  keep  “alert  to  what  reporters  are 
writing.” 

She  said  reporters  are  covering  the 
deceptive  practices  of  local  firms  but  the 
message  sometimes  does  not  seem  to  get 
through  to  the  advertising  department. 
She  said  a  Pennsylvania  paper  printed  an 
expose  of  swimming  pool  frauds  and  on 
the  next  page  ran  an  ad  for  “one  of  the 
shadiest  operators.” 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  she  considered  it  “es¬ 
sential  to  the  integrity  of  a  paper  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  consumer,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  considerations  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  affect  the  stories  that  reporters 
write.  I  too  often  hear  from  reporters 
about  how  much-needed  exposes  were  sup¬ 
pressed  at  the  request  of  the  advertising 
department.” 

Law.suils  played  up 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  advertising 
managers  was  how  to  cope  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser  who  sues  the  newspaper  after  his 
ads  have  been  declined.  Dale  said  this  has 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Speakers  are  delayed 
in  their  rented  cars 

Faulty  rent-a-cars  nearly  prevented 
Virginia  H.  Knauer  and  Francis  L.  Dale 
from  appearing  on  the  PNPA  advertising 
workshop  program. 

Both  had  been  scheduled  to  address  a 
session  Friday  morning  (February  25), 
Mrs.  Knauer  to  be  followed  by  Dale. 

Program  chairman  Stephen  M.  Krist 
Jr.,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sharon  Herald,  told  the  group  at  9:15 
a.m.  that  both  speakers  were  delayed  en 
route  from  Washington  to  Lancaster,  Pa. 
where  the  meeting  was  taking  place  in  the 
Hilton  Inn. 

Shortly  after  10  a.m.  Dale  arrived.  He 
said  his  rented  car  had  broken  down.  In 
his  haste  to  get  to  Lancaster,  Dale  said  he 
had  left  behind  material  which  he  had 
intended  to  use  in  his  speech.  As  a  result 
he  spoke  extemporaneously. 

As  he  was  concluding  his  remarks,  Mrs. 
Knauer  came  in.  She  explained  she  was 
late  due  first  to  a  tire  blow-out  in  the  high 
speed  lane  of  route  695  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  then  a  near  collision  on  Inter¬ 
state  83  when  a  truck  suddenly  slowed  in 
front  of  her.  She  had  to  steer  her  car  (a 
rented  one)  on  to  the  median  strip,  then 
wait  for  a  tow  truck  to  get  the  car  back 
onto  the  highway. 

She  said  she  planned  to  take  no  action 
against  the  rent-a-car  firm  over  the  tire 
failure  but  someone  on  her  staff  was  look¬ 
ing  into  the  cause  of  the  blow-out. 
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Consumerism  challenges  boil 
while  food  editors  sizzle 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Eighty  food  writers  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  who  gathered  in  Houston  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  to  witness  and  judge  the 
Pillsbury  Bake-Off  competition  were 
“roasted”  during  a  seminar. 

The  impromptu  cooks  manning  the  roast¬ 
ing  pans  were  a  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  Noi-man  Isaacs;  and  a  congressman 
who  admitted  knowing  little  about  the 
mechanics  of  newspaper  publishing,  Ben¬ 
jamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  who  has 
sponsored  consumer  protection  laws. 

Three  newspaper  editors  had  their  day, 
too,  in  a  nearly-five-hour  program  ar¬ 
ranged  through  a  grant  of  the  Pillsbury 
Company  of  Minneapolis  to  the  University 
of  Houston  which  paid  the  speakers  with 
“honorarium”  checks. 

The  seminar  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  section  posed  the  question : 
Should  Food  News  and  Consumer  News 
Be  Separated  In  the  Newspaper  Organi¬ 
zation?  The  question  wasn’t  i-esolved,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  verbal  firewoi-ks  that 
kept  the  women  in  their  seats,  but  volu¬ 
ble,  with  the  exception  of  one  magazine 
editor  who  walked  out  of  the  auditorium. 

The  beleagured  women  knew  what  was 
in  store  for  them  and  were  ready  with 
questions  and  protestations  when,  first 
Rosenthal  completed  his  remarks,  and 
when  Isaacs  made  a  gesture  that  he  would 
entertain  questions. 

Questions  shut  off 

But  Campbell  Titchener,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  communications  of  the 
university,  shut  off  questions  shortly  after 
the  women  had  begun  to  work  on  Rosen¬ 
thal  in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  schedule.  The  women  were  disap¬ 
pointed  when  Isaacs  left  the  auditorium 
hurriedly  before  anyone  had  a  chance  to 
frame  a  question. 

Several  accused  Isaacs  and  Rosenthal  of 
not  doing  their  homework,  protesting  that 
management  production  deadlines,  space 
and  womanpower  prevented  them  from 
being  investigative  reporters  on  consumer 
stories,  as  the  speakers  had  advocated. 

Rosenthal  challenged  the  women  to 
show  more  public  interest  responsibility 
and  stated:  “The  work  you’re  doing  has 
almost  become  an  anachronism.  You’ve  all 
failed  miserably  in  providing  consumer 
information  and  what  most  of  you  are 
doing  is  the  same  type  of  wi-iting  that 
was  done  20  years  ago.” 

Rosenthal  said  there  is  not  enough  copy 
appearing  in  publications  on  “now”  mat¬ 
ters.  “Rewrites  of  handouts  from  grand¬ 
ma’s  day  don’t  fill  the  bill,”  he  declared. 

Living  in  the  past 

“The  food  industry,”  he  said,  may  want 
to  compromise  you  because  they  too  are 
living  in  the  past.  You  have  to  build  resis¬ 
tance  to  importuning  of  these  interests.” 


The  congressman  commented  that  put¬ 
ting  consumer  news  in  the  news  section  is 
open  to  question  and  running  it  in  the 
financial  section  is  absurd. 

He  would  like  to  see  a  statement  by 
food  editors,  he  said,  acknowledging  the 
burden  of  unfetteied  infonnation,  adding: 

“How  many  wire  service  stories  do  we 
see  in  food  sections  that  are  derogatory  of 
food?  If  these  do  appear,  that  is  good.” 

Rosenthal  said  that  if  the  consumer 
story  is  good  enough  it  ought  to  start  on 
page  one  and  jump  into  the  food  section. 

(Groans  from  the  audience,  since  most 
papers  don’t  replate  or  break  up  food 
pages  once  they  are  prepared,  usually  the 
day  before  the  run.) 

Rosenthal  urged  the  editors  to  become 
partners  with  the  public,  not  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  audience  muttered  again  when 
Rosenthal  said  he  thought  there  are  vei’y 
few  aggressive  consumer  news  reporters 
in  the  country. 

(Groans  and  protestions  of:  “We  don’t 
think  you  understand  how  newspapers  are 
produced.”) 

Heckling  from  audience 

When  Ro.^enthal  remarked  that  adver¬ 
tising  departments  sometimes  make  last- 
minute  changes,”  several  women  re¬ 
marked:  “Not  mine.” 

Rosenthal  said  food  editors  should  have 
a  credo  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
carry  consumer  news  in  food  sections  “as 
soon  as  possible.” 

After  some  more  heckling,  Rosenthal 
blurted:  “You  seem  to  have  a  chip  on 
your  shoulder,”  to  which  one  woman  cried 
out:  “I  do.” 

The  congressman  stirred  the  irate  wom¬ 
en  once  again  when  he  stated  “your  ad¬ 
vertisers  dominate  food  news.” 

“Do  you  think  we  are  prostitutes?” 
shouted  an  editor. 

“I  don’t  think  you  are  all  prostitutes,” 
Rosenthal  responded,  amid  gales  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Panel  takes  over 

A  panel  of  women’s  editors  took  over  at 
this  juncture,  composed  of  Ruth  Darcy, 
Detroit  News;  Dorothy  Jurney,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Marjorie  Paxson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  Carole  Stoner,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Mrs.  Darch  said  the  Detroit  News  has 
a  consumer  writer  and  consumer  section, 
a  food  writer  and  a  food  section,  and  she 
believes  that  consumer  news  belongs  in  all 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  She  said  the 
News  publishes  each  month  the  names  of 
food  markets  that  have  violated  the  Mich¬ 
igan  food  laws. 

The  Free  Press  also  has  a  separate 
consumer  department,  which  includes  the 
real  estate  department,  according  to  Miss 
Jumey,  and  has  a  food  writer  doing  con¬ 


sumer  news.  She  held  that  it  is  less  im¬ 
portant  where  consumer  news  appears  in 
the  paper,  the  important  point  being  that 
it  does  appear  in  the  paper. 

Most  editore,  she  said,  want  hard¬ 
hitting  stories  but  have  to  battle  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  sometimes  publishers  to 
get  them  in  print. 

Miss  Paxson  said  her  paper  carried 
complete  infonnation  on  unit  pricing.  She 
added:  “We’ve  got  to  get  ourselves  in  the 
frame  of  mind  that  consumer  news  is  im¬ 
portant  and  space  has  got  to  be  found  for 
it.” 

Mrs.  Stoner  said  publishers  who  don’t 
separate  the  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  have  her  sympathy. 

Isaacs  began  his  remarks  by  declaring: 

“I  am  appalled  by  the  monumental  de¬ 
fensiveness  of  newspapers  and  you  all 
give  me  a  pain,  just  like  your  editors. 
There  is  too  much  knee-jerk  reaction  on 
the  part  of  newspai)er  people  about  de¬ 
fending  eveiything  they  or  their  news¬ 
papers  do — good  or  bad.” 

Isaacs,  who  teaches  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  commented  that  “most  of  you 
aren’t  caring  enough  and  you  ought  to 
share  the  burden  because  newspapering  is 
in  deep  trouble.” 

He  said  his  quarrel  was  not  with  adver¬ 
tising,  for  advertising  is  only  one  of  a 
“whole  series  of  corruptions.”  He  chal¬ 
lenged  those  present  to  regard  themselves 
as  quasi-public  utilities  in  purveying  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  majonty  of  Americans,”  Isaacs 
said,  “no  longer  trust  newspapers,  and  as 
for  tv  it  is  more  entertainment  than  in¬ 
formation.  But  why  do  people  believe 
what  they  hear  and  see  on  tv?  Why  don’t 
they  believe  newspapers?  Because  too 
many  papers  have  looked  the  other  way 
and  built  a  wall  of  distrust.” 

Referring  to  discussion  of  production 
mechanics  preventing  the  integrating  of 
consumer  news  in  food  pages,  Isaacs  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Don’t  give  me  that  junk.  With  the  new' 
technology  there  isn’t  anything  that  is 
mechanically  impossible.” 


Mrs,  Knauer  praised 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


happened  to  the  Enquirer  and  his  paper 
usually  splashes  the  law'suit  “all  over  the 
paper  so  the  reader  knows  w'e  are  out 
there  protecting  them.” 

Dale  said  the  Enquirer  had  been  sued 
over  advertising  refusals  by  a  meat  pack¬ 
er,  swimming  pool  company,  a  correspon¬ 
dence  school,  and  a  truck  driver’s  training 
school. 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  the  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  is  offering  a  column  free  to 
new'spapers  in  certain  localities.  It  is 
being  distributed  on  an  expenmental  basis 
and  she  invited  requests  for  it. 

Mrs.  Knauer  also  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  write  to  her  for  a  complimentary 
subscription  to  Consumer  New'S,  a 
newsletter  published  by  her  office  which 
lists  the  names  of  banned  products,  and 
also  Consumer  Register,  which  selects 
consumer  related  items  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Federal  Register. 
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PUBLISHER  William  Loeb  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  has  become  the  central  figure  in 
the  New  Hampshire  presidential  primary  on 
March  7.  He's  supporting  Sam  Yorty  the  Mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  over  all  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  and  has  directed  the  newspaper's  fire  main¬ 
ly  against  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine.  Some 
observers  call  it  "Loeb's  word  war"  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  ran  this  caricature  of  Loeb  by  Szep, 
its  editorial  cartoonist. 


Wisconsin  village 
charges  5  newsmen 

Five  Wisconsin  newsmen  have  been 
cited  for  violating  an  ordinance  of  the 
village  of  Mishicot,  Wis.  restricting  news 
coverage  of  village  board  meetings. 

Mishicot  Municipal  Judge  Richard 
Thuermer,  withheld  ruling  on  a  move  for 
dismissal  on  constitutional  grounds  until 
the  village  attorney  has  an  opportunity  to 
file  a  brief  in  the  matter. 

The  ordinance  went  into  effect  February 
1.  When  the  village  board  met  February 
15  two  newspaper  and  three  radio  station 
reporters  were  on  hand  to  report  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  citations  followed,  preventing 
the  reporters  from  taking  notes  or  tape 
recording  proceedings. 

Those  involved  were  Ron  Marose,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  William  Knutson,  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent;  John  Campbell  and 
Tom  Willenhring,  of  Green  Bay  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  Mike  Kingel,  of  a  Manitowoc 
station. 

• 

Mergenthaler  appoints 
administrative  officer 


FTC  chief  says 
counter-ad  is 
‘free  speech’ 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  “coun¬ 
ter-advertising”  concept  does  not  con¬ 
travene  the  First  Amendment  and  will 
“materially  contribute  to  the  goal  of  a 
healthy  and  infonned  mai'ketplace,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  chairman.  Miles  W.  Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

“Counter-advertising”  is  the  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  FTC  recommendation  that  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  comment  on  advertise¬ 
ments  carried  on  television  be  permitted 
to  do  so  “over  the  same  airwaves  which 
carried  the  ad  in  the  first  place.”  The 
mechanics  of  implementing  the  concept 
would  be  the  function  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Kirkpatrick  spoke  this  week  at  a  con¬ 
ference  on  developments  in  advertising 
and  marketing  law,  sponsored  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bar  Association. 

The  counter-advertising  proposal  has 
drawn  criticism  on  many  grounds  from 
advertisers  and  bi-oadcasters.  One  that 
Kirkpatrick  said  surprised  him  was  that 
it  violated  the  First  Amendment.  This 
was  not  true,  he  declared,  “because  the 
First  Amendment  no  more  permits  the 
government’s  requiring  that  material  be 
broadcast  than  it  permits  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  banning  or  censoring  of  broadcast 
material.” 

All  that  the  counter-ad  proposal  does, 
he  said,  is  allow  the  public  to  comment  on 
tv  about  tv  ads.  Noting  that  “television  is 
a  one-way  street,”  where  only  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  to  talk,  Kirkpatrick  observed 
that  counter-advertising  would  give  the 
consumer  a  chance  to  talk  back,  consistent 
with  the  fairness  doctrine  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

FTC  recommended  that  the  FCC,  to  im¬ 
plement  the  counter-advertising  concept, 
“require  that  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
pay  for  time  be  permitted  to  buy  it,  and 
require  licensees  to  provide  some  free 
time  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it.” 

Later,  FCC  Commissioner  Robert  E. 
Lee  said  he  did  not  favor  “tinkering  too 
much”  with  commercial  advertising  on  the 
air  because  it  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  nation’s  economy. 

Then,  he  suggested,  if  some  form  of 
counter-advertising  is  adopted,  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  media. 

• 


Mills’  pricing 
keeps  fight  for 
ad  $  in  mind 

A  spokesrrran  for  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  assured  newspaper  irublishers 
this  week  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
hold  price  increases  to  “an  amount  that 
won’t  dairrage  the  newsirapers’  position  in 
competing  with  other  media  for  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.” 

Howard  Hart,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion,  brought  that  message  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  in 
Houston.  He  noted  that  newsprint  price 
adjustments  have  amounted  to  ‘H)'/,  since 
1968  and  attributed  them  to  higher-  rail¬ 
road  rates,  higher  corpoi-ate  taxes  on 
newsprint  producers  and  tariffs  on  mill 
machirrery,  which  Canada  is  trying  to 
“knock  off.” 

Pr-ofits  in  the  newsprint  business  are 
down  about  WA  now,  and  that  is  discour¬ 
aging  investments  in  new  mills,  according 
to  James  J.  Hutchinson,  manager  of  the 
Newsprint  Division,  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute.  He  said  U.S.  mills  will  be  running 
close  to  full  capacity  during  the  next  two 
years.  A  gain  in  consumption  of  Canadian 
newsprint,  as  much  as  300,000  tons,  is 
anticipated  this  year-. 

Jack  Anderson,  the  columnist,  told  In¬ 
landers  that  it  is  the  function  of  newsjra- 
pers  to  dig  out  lies  committed  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  exjrose  bureaucratic 
secrets.  He  declared  the  nation’s  leaders 
have  been  caught  “in  one  lie  after  an¬ 
other.” 

Ed  Whipple,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  said  his  newspaper  exjrosed 
questiorrable  prictices  of  the  city’s  em- 
jrloyment  agencies  without  sensationaliz¬ 
ing  the  revelations. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Lehman,  editor  of  the 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Timcs-Call,  said  the 
paper’s  Action  Line  uses  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive  appr  oach  in  ser  ving  the  people. 


HD  prices  increased 

The  Washington  Post  has  increased  its 
home  delivery  price  from  $3.75  to  $4.25  a 
month  and  from  87<f  to  OSc*  a  week  for 
seven  days;  and  from  $2.45  to  $2.60  a 
month  and  57(‘  to  60(‘  a  week  for  weekday- 
only.  The  Sunday  HD  price  remains  at 
5()<‘,  while  the  stand  prices  stay  at  10(f 
weekdays  and  40(‘  Sunday.  The  increases 
were  approved  by  the  Price  Commission, 
the  Post  said. 

• 

Prices  up  in  France 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  a  financial  crisis, 
rrearly  all  newspapers  in  France  boosted 
their  prices  this  week  by  about  41)%.  Pa¬ 
pers  selling  for  50  centimes  (9(*)  went  to 
70  centimes  (13<f)  a  coiry.  Paris  Jour,  a 
morning  daily  with  26(),()!)0  circulation, 
went  out  of  business  last  month. 


James  J.  Fitzsimmons  has  been  elected 
to  vicepresident — administration  for  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  by  the  par¬ 
ent  corporation’s  board  of  directors.  Mer¬ 
genthaler  is  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
James  H.  Sauer,  president  of  Mergen¬ 
thaler. 

Fitzsimmons  continues  as  legal  counsel 
to  the  company  and  assumes  responsibility 
for-  industrial  relations  and  other  areas  of 
administration.  He  is  also  a  member  of  an 
ELTRA  board  committee  which  oversees 
the  corporation’s  pension  plans. 


New  York  Mirror  folds 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  in  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  more  than  a  year,  suspended 
publication  March  1.  Publisher  Philip  S. 
Budin  said  the  principal  reason  was  the 
inability  to  get  distribution  on  newsstands 
for  the  tabloid,  priced  at  15c  a  copy.  Sales 
as  high  as  50,000  copies  were  reported. 
The  paper  had  been  averaging  32  pages 
but  carried  a  small  volume  of  advertising. 
Much  of  the  editorial  content  was  UPI 
copy  and  syndicated  material. 
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China  hands  praise  satellite; 
find  pace  and  cold  grueling 

By  Hugh  A.  Mulligan 

AP  special  correspondent 


During  the  Ming  Dynasty  when  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  issued  an  edict,  it  was 
lowered  from  the  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace 
in  a  golden  box  shaped  like  a  phoenix. 
Royal  eunuchs  reverently  removed  the  im¬ 
perial  handout  from  the  bill  of  the  sacred 
bird  and  read  it  to  the  people. 

For  the  communique  at  the  end  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  seven-day  call  on  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  the  press  was  locked  in  a  Shanghai 
conference  hall,  with  secret  servicemen 
guarding  the  door,  waiting  for  the  words 
they  had  come  so  far  to  hear  fi’om  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler. 

At  the  phrase  “thank  you,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,”  from  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Aldo 
Beckman,  there  was  the  usual  unsightly 
rush  for  telephones,  and  within  seconds, 
thanks  to  the  superb  performance  of  the 
Earth  Satellite,  Thousands  of  words  were 
pouring  across  the  roof  of  the  world. 

2,0U0  applied 

For  the  87  news  and  tv  journalists  who 
got  to  go  to  China,  out  of  the  more  than 
2,000  who  applied,  the  excellent  telephone 
and  telex  communications  were  a  welcome 
surprise.  The  Chinese  teletype  operators, 
some  of  them  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  English,  were  smiling,  swdft  and  accur¬ 
ate.  Phone  connections  to  copy  desks  back 
home  were  almost  echo-free,  albeit  slight¬ 
ly  inhibiting  for  even  the  most  glib  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  Queen’s  English  at  $14  for 
the  first  three  minutes -  although  hard 
news  was  in  short  supply  in  the  People’s 
Republic,  the  flower  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism,  lotus  blossom  division,  had  a  grueling 
time  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  schedule  of  meetings,  moving  from 
city  to  city  in  pre-dawn  hours  on  chilly 
Chinese  aii’craft,  following  Mrs.  Nixon  on 
her  shopping  tours  and  visits  to  com¬ 
munes,  hospitals,  Chinese  restaurants  and 
children’s  theaters. 

Gee  whiz  journalism  was  the  order  of 
the  day  as  the  presidential  party  was  his¬ 
torically  impressed  by  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  the  Ming  Tombs,  the  Forbidden 
City,  Hangchow’s  West  Lake  and  all 
those  other  beauty  spots  where  the  tour¬ 
ists  haven’t  got  to  go  much  lately. 

“What  did  you  and  the  President  talk 
about?”  UPPs  Helen  Thomas  protectively 
asked  Bob  Considine  of  Hearst  papers 
when  he  emerged  from  the  Ming  Tombs  at 
Nixon’s  side. 

“He  gave  me  an  exclusive  wow,”  replied 
the  favored  journalist. 

)X'orkt'd  both  ways 

Sleep  was  hard  to  come  by  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom  of  Eternal  Patience,  espe¬ 
cially  after  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
back  home  discovered  that  the  satellite 
communications  worked  superbly  in  both 
directions. 


Author  James  Michener,  abroad  for  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  got  a  call  at  4  a.m.  in 
Peking  from  an  all  night  disc  jockey 
somew'here  in  the  heartland  of  America. 
“Tell  us  Jim,”  he  burbled,  “Just  what  are 
Chairman  Mao  and  President  Nixon  talk¬ 
ing  about?” 

Frank  Coi'mier,  the  AP’s  White  House 
correspondent,  got  a  pre-dawn  call  from 
an  editor  in  Manhatton,  Kansas.  Inquiring 
about  the  security  picture  for  an  editorial 
he  w'as  dashing  off.  Cormier  was  happy  to 
shout  it  to  the  stars,  w'hich  in  turn 
shouted  it  back  to  Kansas,  that  the  secret 
servicemen  and  the  pool  press  rarely  had 
less  of  a  pushing  around,  thanks  to  the 
absence  of  teeming  crowds  wherever  Chou 
and  the  President  went. 

It  didn’t  take  the  press  long  to  discover 
that  some  of  the  button-cute  urchins  skip¬ 
ping  rope  and  the  venerable  elders  sitting 
on  park  benches  in  the  gardens  where  the 
world  leaders  strolled  were  pre-positioned 
in  a  Verdi  opera,  they  stood  around  the 
set  listlessly,  waiting  for  the  action,  then 
sprang  to  life  on  cue  with  their  badminton 
rackets  and  folk  dances  as  the  principals 
approached. 

Personality  cull 

Despite  President  Nixon’s  stand  on 
busing,  the  press  was  bused  from  place  to 
place  in  huge  Chinese  buses,  and,  for 
once,  due  to  deft  coordination  between 
White  House  staflF  and  the  Chinese  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  there  was  a  minimum 
of  hurry  up  and  wait.  Here  and  there,  the 
cult  of  the  personality  reared  its  jealous 
head: 

“What’s  Walter  Cronkite  doing  in  a 
car?” 

“How  come  Barbara  Walters  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  seven  suitcases.” 

There  were  angry  murmurings  from 
the  rank  and  file  w’hen  Premier  Chou 
chatted  at  length  in  Chinese  with  old  Chi¬ 
na  hand  Teddy  White  and  the  AP’s  Henry 
Hartzenbusch,  who  was  born  and  raised  in 
Shanghai. 

“If  they’re  gonna  keep  this  jazz  up,” 
grumbled  one  ungifted  linguist,  “Ziegler 
ought  to  lay  an  interpreter  on.  . .” 

Snow  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  Great 
Wall  trip.  Reporters  woke  to  find  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  energetic  Chinese 
meditating  outside  their  hotels  on  the  four 
s’s  of  snow  removal:  shovel,  sweep,  scrape 
and  sand. 

Hau  Dynasty  princesses 

It  was  snowing  again  when  Nixon  vis¬ 
ited  the  museums  in  the  Ming  Palaces  of 
the  Forbidden  City,  and  the  weather 
provided  the  priceless  vignette  of 
newsmen  in  their  thermal  underwear  ad¬ 
miring  Han  Dynasty  princesses  in  their 
jade  and  gold-mesh  body  stockings  laid 


out  in  funeral  vaults. 

Color  writers  in  the  imperial  palaces 
had  the  built-in  bonus  of  moving  through 
chambers  and  gardens  exquisitely  named 
centuries  ago  by  poetic  Chinese  image 
makers.  There  was  the  Hall  of  Earthly 
Intercourse,  the  Garden  of  Listening  to 
Bird  Songs,  the  Palace  of  Abstinance,  the 
Courtyard  of  Complete  Harmony,  the 
Pavilion  of  Delight  in  Longevity.  In 
Hangchow  there  was  even  a  brewery 
called  “Lotus  in  the  Breeze  at  the  Crooked 
Courtyard.” 

Since  the  revolution,  the  Forbidden  City 
that  Chairman  Mao  now  calls  home  has 
added  a  hall  for  receiving  successful 
scholars,  a  garden  where  peace  is  culti¬ 
vated,  and  a  courtyard  for  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  in  a  fit  of  nostaligia  for  the 
visit  by  the  White  House  Press,  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  sign  painters  will  add  a  hall  of  har¬ 
moniously  pushing  photographers,  a  plea¬ 
sure  dome  of  double-doming  punditry  and 
a  garden  of  endless  delight  in  prime  time 
exposure. 

White  lightning 

Shanghai  after  dark,  like  Peking  and 
Hangchow,  was  an  endless  round  of  ban¬ 
quets  and  gam-bay  (bottoms  up)  toasts 
washed  down  with  a  lethal  Chinese  white 
lightning  called  Mao-Tai,  which  one 
shrunken  livered  scrivener  described  as 
I.otus-scented  kerosene,”  Proleteriate  pa¬ 
per  tiger  press  types,  used  to  pressing 
their  noses  against  the  windows  of  the 
candlelit  galas  in  the  east  room  of  the 
White  House,  suddenly  found  themselves 
on  the  guest  list  for  every  Chinese  ban¬ 
quet.  Dining  on  sea  slugs,  ducks  braised 
heart,  dragon  well  tea  and  other  Chinese 
delicacies,  the  new  China  hands  soon  came 
to  look  upon  the  whole  seven-day  ordeal  as 
a  survival  course  for  gourmets. 

Each  course  was  interspersed  with 
Sino-American  toasts  to  friendship  in 
Shanghai  beer,  sweet  red  wine,  a  Chinese 
deviation  from  the  dry  martini  called 
“Jin-Giu”  and  a  self-destruct  syrupy  black 
brandy  with  the  lovely  name,  “five  cups 
and  you  cannot  cross  the  mountain.” 
Three  cups,  and  some  American  typewrit¬ 
er  jockeys  had  trouble  crossing  the  lobby. 

In  China,  where  formal  wear  is  forbid¬ 
den  but  high  collared  Mao  suits  are  de 
rigeur,  no  one  goes  to  a  banquet  whithout 
an  appropriate  quote  from  Chainnan  Mao 
for  toasting  time.  His  poems  and  sayings 
are  everywhere  in  China,  bill-board  size, 
neo  lit,  strewn  along  the  highway  like 
Burma  Shave  signs.  President  Nixon  took 
his  highly  successful  “seize  the  hour,  seize 
the  day”  Mao  toast  right  off  the  wall,  10 
foot  high,  outside  his  Peking  guest  house. 

Red  Rook  toast 

Scripps-Howard’s  Roland  Shackford, 
responsing  for  his  colleagues  to  a  Chinese 
toast  at  the  Peking  duck  banquet  held  for 
the  press,  dipped  deep  into  his  Little  Red 
Book  to  come  up  with  a  dazzling  one-liner 
from  the  chairman:  “To  act  with  only  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  is  like  a  blind¬ 
folded  man  trying  to  catch  a  swallow.” 

{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Editor’s  vision: 
a  bright  future 
in  small  towns 

By  I^nora  Williamson 

An  optimistic  view  of  a  “bright  future” 
for  newspapers  is  being  taken  by  the  new 
president  of  the  Maryland-Delaware-D.C. 
Press  Association,  William  R.  Cronin,  al¬ 
though  he  sees  mushrooming  problems 
with  increased  postal  rates  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  facsimile  newspapers. 

Cronin,  editor  of  the  weekly  Harford 
Democrat  in  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  said  in 
an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  at 
last  weekend’s  convention  in  Silver 
Spring,  “We  may  have  to  by-pass  the 
postal  system.” 

Cronin  already  is  testing  door-to-door 
delivery  for  his  weekly  paper  in  one  area. 
One  man  makes  the  deliveries  “in  the 
middle  of  the  night.”  Cronin  has  some 
boys  for  home  delivering  and  says  he  pays 
them  a  good  rate  because  he  wants  to 
encourage  “small  businessmen.”  His  son, 
John,  a  Wake  Forest  student,  had  a  daily 
route. 

Help  in  small  towns  is  still  a  problem, 
Cronin  said,  and  this  is  one  reason  he’s 
gone  to  “all  the  mechanical  gadgets  I  can 
afford.” 

‘The  magic  word’ 

Cronin  considers  his  first  20  years  full¬ 
time  in  the  newspaper  business  as  excit¬ 
ing  and  terms  the  advances  in  plant  and 
equipment  “fabulous”. 

“Offset”  he  said,  “has  been  the  magic 
word — plus  money!” 

Disagreeing  with  some  critics,  Cronin 
believes  newspapers  are  more  widely  read 
and  better  accepted  by  the  public.  “I  don’t 
see  newspapers  dying  out  like  some  of  the 
magazines,”  he  said.  “They  fill  a  need  that 
only  a  local  product  can.  People  still  want 
to  gossip  across  the  back  fence.  We’re  no 
longer  tbe  gossip  sheets  we  used  to  be,  but 
the  human  element  touches  the  people.” 

Today’s  newspaper  writing  style  Cronin 
labels  as  in-depth — “not  really  magazine 
style”  but  less  antiseptic  and  having  more 
appeal  for  the  reader.  “We’ve  gotten  rid 
of  some  of  the  coldness,  the  hardness  .  .  . 
I  believe  we’ve  got  less  of  the  publisher’s 
I  own  personal  viewpoint  .  .  .  now  thei'e’s 

better  balance.” 

Bill  Cronin  practically  grew  up  in  the 
I  newspaper  plant,  his  father,  J.  Wilmer 

^  Cronin,  having  acquired  the  Harford 

Democrat  in  1919.  During  babyhood  he 
I  was  carried  to  the  office  in  late  evening 

hours  while  his  mother  helped  roll  the 
papers.  Then  bundles  were  tied  to  fenders 
of  the  car  for  a  midnight  journey  to  the 
post  office  in  the  next  town. 

Lawyer- journalist 

Young  Cronin  went  off  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  to  study  engineering, 
but  with  World  War  II  he  joined  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  became  assis¬ 
tant  personnel  officer  in  the  European 
Theater.  Back  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Cronin 


PRESIDENTIAL  lineup  at  Maryland-Delaware-D.C. 
Press  Association  meeting:  from  left,  Paul  Brod¬ 
erick,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  president-elect;  Wil. 
liam  R.  Cronin,  president  Ray  Hamby,  manager. 

got  a  business  school  degree  and  a  doctor¬ 
ate  in  law  and  joined  his  father  at  the 
paper  in  1951. 

The  elder  Cronin,  also  an  attorney  as 
well  as  a  newspaperman,  has,  in  his  son’s 
estimate,  given  a  third  of  his  life  to  public 
affairs,  serving  on  unpaid  commissions 
and  similar  committees  and  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  He’s  now  dean  of  Senators 
Past. 

Bill  Cronin  says  his  father  can  do  two 
things  at  once  and  that  ability  may  have 
to  do  with  an  even  disposition.  “He  thinks 
before  he  speaks.  I’ve  only  seen  him  really 
mad  twice  in  his  life.”  His  mother  also 
keeps  an  active  pace  in  her  70’s.  She’s  on 
the  state  board  of  education— -and  also 
comes  to  the  office  to  read  proof  at 
night. 

Bill  Cronin  got  his  wife  Charlotte  to 
come  to  the  office  a  day  a  week.  That  day 
has  turned  into  four  now.  And  daughter 
Cheryl,  a  high  school  senior,  gets  the  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  switchboard,  which  she 
doesn’t  relish.  Father  admits  that  morn¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  complaint  time. 

The  Cronins,  obviously,  are  not  about  to 
sit  around  doing  nothing.  They  wear  many 
hats  and  Bill  Cronin  is  first  to  admit  that 
the  older  folk  can  keep  up  a  faster  pace. 

The  pace  of  life  today,  is  a  problem  he 
mulls  over  regularly.  “We’ve  got  to  cut 
back  the  pace.”  and  the  editor  suggests 
the  future  may  lie  with  small  towns. 

“I  had  four  aunts  who  lived  into  their 
90s  and  they  got  up  every  morning  and 
drank  a  cup  of  hot  water.”  Could  it  be 
that  cup  of  hot  water  that  gives  so  many 
older  people  their  endurance?  Cronin  asks 
with  a  serious  smile. 

• 

Hayden  is  publisher 
of  Huntington  papers 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  N.  S.  (Buddy)  Hay¬ 
den  as  publisher  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  Advertiser  and 
Herald- Advertiser. 

Hayden,  34,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  News 
for  four  years,  will  succeed  John  L.  Foy 
as  chief  operating  officer  in  Huntington. 
Foy  will  continue  as  president  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Co.  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  later  this  year. 


Press  is  urged 
to  dig  more  in 
regional  fields 

Katharine  Graham,  president  of  the 
Washington  Post,  told  members  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (February  26)  at  Silver  Spring  that 
the  region’s  press  should  not  limit  itself  to 
a  “passive  role”  in  coverage  of  local  prob¬ 
lems. 

Announcing  that  the  Post  would  be  re¬ 
viewing  the  range  of  alternatives  in 
regional  experience  with  such  problems  as 
transportation,  air  pollution  and  waste 
matter,  Mrs.  CJraham  said  that  setting  out 
the  area’s  problems  is  “only  half  the  job.” 
She  declared  the  other  half  is  “exploring 
solutions.” 

“We  should  give  our  readers  much  more 
than  the  day  to  day  weather  reports  on 
social  climates  and  political  storms,”  she 
said.  “Whenever  we  suspect  that  an  agen¬ 
cy  may  be  riddled  with  fraud  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  we  send  reporters  to  probe  and  dig. 
We  banner  exposes  in  our  news  columns, 
crusade  for  reforms.  .  . 

“But  the  broader  problems  now  are  not 
criminal  but  circumstantial.  They  are 
much  harder  to  dramatize  and  clarify  .  .  . 
and  yet  we  should  be  no  less  aggressive  in 
our  coverage.  Tbis  involves  asking  some 
new  and  complicated  questions.  It  involves 
looking  beneath  the  press  release  of  public 
officials.  It  involves  moving  our  coverage 
of  developments  off  the  real  estate  pages 
and  assigning  reporters  as  well  as  promo¬ 
tion  or  circulation  teams  as  our  first 
scouts  in  a  growing  area.  It  involves  re¬ 
fusing  to  wait  for  tenement  fires  or  dis¬ 
turbances  in  our  slums  before  we  look  into 
housing  pi’oblems  and  tensions  between 
communities  and  their  police.  This  kind  of 
active  coverage  means  really  tracking 
problems  to  their  sources  .  .  .  “Of  course 
this  kind  of  coverage  causes  problems.  It 
makes  waves.  It  rocks  boats.  It  brings 
irate  phone  calls  from  advertisers  and  an¬ 
gry  speeches  from  incumbents.  But  some¬ 
times  the  only  way  to  report  uses  of  pow¬ 
er  is  to  take  on  the  power  structure.  It 
may  be  more  convenient  for  a  local  paper 
to  take  on  the  president  and  leave  the 
Mayor  alone.  But  local  officials  as  well  as 
national  officials  will  have  to  learn  that 
the  First  Amendment  doesn’t  guarantee 
the  friendship  of  the  press.” 

Mrs.  Graham  said  she  hoped  the  Post’s 
findings  would  be  practical  and  not  “too 
predictable.  She  hoped  the  regions  papers 
would  join  “in  this  work  and  profit  from 
all  the  facts  we  can  provide,  all  the  con¬ 
troversy  we  can  generate  even  among  our¬ 
selves.” 


New  Booth  director 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  announced  the 
election  of  George  Hadden,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Kent-Moore  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  engineering  firm  in  Warren,  as  a 
director  of  the  company.  He  succeeds 
Henry  S.  Booth,  who  has  retired. 
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at  115,000  foi‘  the  weekday  evening  edition 
and  123,000  on  Sunday. 

In  its  100-yeai’  history  the  Tribune  has 
been  an  inextriciable  development  of  its 
founders  and  their  heirs. 

Alfred  (Al)  Miller  died  in  1892  and 
was  rejdaced  as  editor  by  his  son,  Freder¬ 
ick  A.  Miller. 

The  younger  Miller  was  24  when  his 
father  died  and  for  the  next  61  years, 
until  1954,  he  directed  the  workings  of  the 
Tribune  becoming  somewhat  of  a  legend 
in  his  own  time. 

He  has  been  labelled  “conseiwative”  but 
“precise.”  He  wasn’t  always  objective  in 
his  earlier  years  as  attested  to  by  several 


Printing  revolution  evident 
at  daily  that’s  100  years  old 


By  C.raiji  Tonikiiison 

Brass  handrails,  painted  when  new  but 
now  worn  bare  by  many  years  of  press¬ 
men  travelling  from  press  deck  to  press 
deck  on  their  hands  add  a  solid  metallic 
luster  to  the  otherwise  staid  old  press¬ 
room  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

T  ribiine. 

This  sounds  like  a  requiem  for  an  aged 
newspaper  plant  passing  into  oblivion — 
but  it’s  not.  The  worn  handrails,  the  press 
they  service  and  the  fact  that  all  have 
many  years  of  usefulness  ahead,  are  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  transformation  taking  place  at 
the  Tiibune  as  it  celebrates  its  100th 
birthday  March  9. 

The  press,  18  units  of  a  Goss  Headliner 
installed  over  a  10-year  period  15  to  25 
years  ago,  w’ill,  according  to  John  McGann 
Jr.,  director  of  operations  for  South  Bend 
Newspapers,  “still  be  running  in  the  year 
2,000.” 

But  it  won’t  be  carrying  the  stereotype 
plates  they  carried  for  many  years  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  carry  them  now.  The 
Trib,  the  first  paper  in  the  country  to  test 
printing  from  Letterflex  plastic  printing 
plates,  in  1969,  converted  fully  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  1971. 

Interior  renovation 

Removal  of  the  bulky  stereotype  and 
hot-metal  composingroom  equipment  has 
given  impetus  to  a  complete  modernization 
of  the  plant’s  second  floor. 

Actually  the  March  9  centennial  date 
does  not  mark  the  paper’s  anniversary  as 
a  daily  new'spaper.  The  paper  began  as 
the  South  Bend  Weekly  Tribune  in  1872 
but  only  remained  weekly  long  enough  for 
its  originators,  Alfred  Miller  and  Elmer 
Crockett  (direct  descendant  of  Davy)  to 
determine  that  South  Bend  needed  its  first 
daily  newspaper  w;hich  the  Tribune  be¬ 
came  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  city 
already  had  two  other  weekly  newspapers 
in  1872  and  remained  a  multi-new’spaper 
city  until  1938  when  the  Trib’s  old  rival, 
the  South  Betul  News-Times  folded  after 
a  long  but  unsuccessful  circulation  battle. 

Miller  and  Crockett  had  partially  owned 
and  w'orked  for  the  w'eekly  St.  Joseph 
County  Register  at  South  Bend.  In  1872 
they  sold  their  interests  in  the  Register 
and  used  the  money  to  start  the  Tribune. 
The  other  w’eekly  was  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Forum,  later  changed  to  the  Times 
and  converted  to  a  daily  in  1883.  Four 
years  later  the  Register,  still  a  w’eekly, 
was  bought  and  discontinued  by  the 
Times. 

The  Times  became  the  News-Times  in 
1913  when  it  was  combined  with  the 
Morning  Ncivs,  started  as  a  competitor  in 
1908. 

The  Tribune  led  the  News-Times  in  cir¬ 
culation  until  just  after  World  War  I 
when  the  News-Times  pulled  ahead. 

Had  a  Sunday  paper 

The  News-Times  had  an  advantage  in 
its  publication  of  a  Sunday  paper,  which 


the  Tribune  did  not  have,  but  met  the 
competition  with  a  Sunday  edition  in  1922. 

With  a  change  in  circulation  staffing  in 
1925,  and  the  new  Sunday  edition,  the 
Tribune  took  the  lead  again  in  1929  and 
grew  steadily  until  the  News-Times,  after 
taking  seven  years  of  loss,  bowed  out  in 
1938. 

Circulation  of  the  Tribune  now  stands 


CLANKING  LINECASTERS  have  given  way  to  humming  phototypesetters 


LEAD  IS  GONE  from  the  makeup  department 


AND  A  SINGLE  SYSTEM  has  obsoleted  the  stereo  department. 
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. . .  and  the  modern  vmy 


THE  CEILING  IS  LOWER,  Ihe  lighting  is  better 
and  there's  more  room,  but  the  updated  paste-up 
department  at  the  South  Bend  Tribune  is  recog¬ 
nizable  as  the  old  stereo  department. 


banner  headlines  he  ran  during  the  1912 
presidential  race.  One  such  read:  “A  Vote 
For  Taft  is  a  Vote  For  Prosperity.” 
Needless  to  say  he  was  a  Republican. 

But  it  fell  to  this  second  generation 
Miller  to  adjust  the  Tribune  to  operating 
in  a  one-newspaper  city  after  the  demise 
of  the  News-'Times.  He  very  honestly  re¬ 
gretted  the  failing  of  the  Trib’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  oriented  rival. 

Elmer  Crockett,  who  handled  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  Tribune’s  operation 
while  his  partner  A1  Miller  ran  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  business  ends,  lived  until  1924. 
His  son,  Charles  E.  Crockett,  took  over 
upon  his  father’s  death  and  helped  run 
the  newspaper  until  his  death  in  1946. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  current  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Tribune,  was  not  a 
newspaperman  by  training  when  he  joined 
the  paper  in  1925.  His  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  background  was  in  accounting. 

Part  of  the  family 

Although  his  name  isn’t  Miller  or 
Crockett,  Schurz  is  a  descendant  as  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Fred  Miller. 

It  isn’t  a  Tribune  policy  but  it  helps  to 
be  born  within  a  mile  of  the  new'spaper  if 
you  want  to  be  editor.  All  three,  the  two 
Millers  and  Schurz,  have  been  that  local. 

Schurz,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Tribune.  It  was  a  title  not  in 
vogue  during  the  Millers’  tenures  but  was 
given  Schurz  along  with  the  titles  of  edi¬ 
tor,  vicepresident  and  general  manager. 

One  of  the  indelible  impressions  that 
Schurz  has  made  on  the  Tribune  has  been 
through  his  dedication  to  advancement  of 
newspaper  technology. 

In  the  same  year  he  assumed  the  lead¬ 
ership  role  at  the  Tribune,  1954,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion  set  up  its  Research  Institute  and 
elected  Schurz  its  first  president. 

Since  that  time  he  has  served  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  AN  PA,  the  Associated  Press 
and  as  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

Experimenting  and  testing  new'spaper 
technological  developments  has  been  al¬ 
most  as  much  a  way  of  life  at  the  Tribune 
as  printing  the  day’s  news. 

All  Elmer  Crockett  needed  to  buy  in 
1872  to  get  the  Tribune  under  Avay  was  a 
Taylor  flatbed  press,  a  steam  engine  to 
run  it,  a  hand  paper  cutter  and  some 
shears.  Two  job  printing  presses  and  a 
few  bookbinding  machines  were  also 
bought  to  insure  income  from  commercial 
printing. 

The  $6,250  or  so  Crockett  and  Miller 
spent  on  their  equipment  will  buy  precious 
little  in  today’s  technologically  advanced 
equipment  market. 

The  Taylor  flatbed  served  the  Tribune 
for  20  years  then  was  replaced  with  an¬ 
other,  but  faster,  flatbed  press  called  a 
Dispatch. 

Five  years  later  Miller  and  Crockett 
set  their  last  piece  of  type  by  hand.  Two 
Mergenthaler  Linotypes  w’ere  installed. 

Stereotypeing  and  rotary  press  printing 
came  in  1898  with  the  purchase  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  Hoe  Presto  press.  It  was  re¬ 
placed  in  1902  with  a  Hoe  Ideal  press 
w'hich  doubled  the  Presto’s  10,000-an- 
hour  speed.  The  first  color  comics,  printed 
out-of  plant,  appeared  in  the  Tribune  in 
1905. 

In  1921  when  the  Tribune  moved  into 
the  building  it  still  occupies,  a  four-unit 
Goss  highspeed  (18,000  64-page  papers  an 
hour)  was  w'aiting.  The  building  under¬ 
went  renovation  in  1950.  A  single  unit 
was  added  to  the  press  in  1936  and  then 


another  four  units  at  the  time  of  the  i-eno- 
vation. 

The  Tribune’s  press  line  now  consists  of 
18  units  of  Headliner  lettei-press,  far 
more  capacity  than  the  paper  actually 
needs. 

This  over-stocking  of  press  units  re¬ 
sulted  in  part  from  the  unforeseen  demise 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  headquar¬ 
tered  in  South  Bend  until  it  moved  to 
Canada  in  late  1963  and  early  1964. 

Studebaker,  begun  as  a  carriage  manu¬ 
facturer  by  South  Bend’s  Studebaker 
brothers,  was  the  biggest  employer  in  the 
city.  The  area’s  financial  wellbeing  de¬ 
pended  a  great  deal  on  the  company. 

Prior  to  1963  the  Tribune  expanded  its 
press  line  to  its  current  size  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  continued  grovi;h  in  the  area.  The 
Studebaker  departure  ended,  for  a  while, 
financial  and  population  growth  in  South 
Bend. 

The  city  is  making  a  come-back  and 
even  boasts  existence  of  an  automobile 
company.  The  old  Studebaker  Avanti  is 
still  manufactured  there  (by  hand)  by  a 
company  which  bought  the  rights  from 
Studebaker. 

But  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  in  the 
city  is  the  Tribune  itself.  It  draws  some 
800  visitors  a  year  from  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  attraction?  Newspaper  technology. 
The  list  of  developments  the  Tidbune  has 
contributed  to  i-eads  like  a  Who’s  Who  in 
the  field. 

Developments 

Letterflex  perhaps  rates  as  the  most 
notable  of  those  developments  but  through 
the  yeai-s  the  Tribune  has  cooperated  in 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Good  start.  Newspapers  continued  on 
their  ad  linage  winning  sti-eak  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  repoits  from  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  and  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington  in¬ 
dicate.  All  categories  show'ed  gains  for  78 
newspapers  in  New  England  whereas  a 
year  ago  only  national  advertising  was 
up.  This  January,  the  78  reporting  papers 
wei’e  up  2.415%  in  retail,  18.86%  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  2. .5(5%  in  national.  For  all  report¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  linage  in  Januaiy  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  5.4%  over  last  year. 
Evening  papers  were  up  5.1%,  morning 
papers  up  6.4%,  and  Sunday  linage  up 
5.8%.  The  Washington  State  pai>ers 
came  in  with  an  aggregate  gain  of  4.4% 
for  January  1972  vs.  1971. 

if  if  * 

Oops!  A  classified  promotion  ad  with 
the  headline  “Here  today,  gone  tomor¬ 
row”  got  positioned  opposite  the  obituarj' 
page  in  the  Wilmington  News-JouniaL 

*  t  if 

Ad  costs  compared.  BBDO  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  comparison  of  bi-oadcast  and  print 
media  costs  in  the  11th  edition  of  its 
an  DO  Audience  Coverage  and  Cost 
(tuide.  For  an  idea  of  what  the  agency 
found,  here  is  part  of  a  chart  (listings  for 
daytime  network,  early  and  late  fringe 
times  are  deleted) : 


% 

POP. 

TELEVISION 

PRIME 

NET. 

RADIO 

DRIVE¬ 

TIME* 

MAGA¬ 

ZINES 

NEWS¬ 

PAPERS 

(30-) 

(60") 

P4/C 

1000  LI. 

B4W 

Total  Men 

100 

$3.60 

$2.25 

$3.35 

$3.65 

By  Demographict: 

$l5,000i- 

27 

$16 

$  8 

$  9 

$12 

$10,000+ 

54 

7 

4 

5 

6 

A  County,  $10,000-i- 

26 

15 

8 

10 

14 

Prof.-Mgr., 

$l0,000-t 

18 

21 

10 

11 

15 

Under  $5,000 

16 

20 

17 

34 

28 

White  Collar 

33 

1 1 

6 

8 

10 

18-24,  Single 

12 

36 

16 

21 

33 

18-34 

37 

11 

6 

7 

10 

18-34,  $10,000-1- 

21 

17 

9 

10 

15 

35-49 

27 

13 

8 

12 

12 

35-49,  $10,000-t- 

17 

26 

11 

15 

17 

Hlue  Collar 

42 

8 

6 

10 

9 

Blue  Collar, 

$5-10.000 

18 

20 

14 

24 

23 

50-1- 

36 

9 

7 

11 

10 

65-r 

13 

26 

23 

42 

30 

*Spot  in  Top  1(X)  Markets. 

Note;  All  incomes  referred  to  are  on  a  household  basis. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  available  at  $10 
a  copy  fi-om  the  Media  Department, 
BBDO,  38.3  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  10017. 

*  4c 

NACON  tally.  Sixty-five  newspapers 
have  voted  to  stay  on  as  members  of  the 
New'spaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Net- 
w’ork.  So  it  will  continue.  Chuck  Bresne- 
hen,  president  of  NACON,  reported  from 
Oklahoma  City  this  week.  As  of  March  1, 
he  said  the  vote  shows  four  papers  leav¬ 
ing  and  five  still  unheard  from.  The  drop 
out  papers  are:  Topeka  Capital  and  State 
Jounud;  Seattle  Times,  Washington  Post, 
and  Philadelphia  Jnqidrer. 

if  *  if 

Double  exposure.  Delta  Air  Lines  pub¬ 
lished  half-page  ads  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Houston,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 


geles,  Washington,  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  Chinese  characters.  English 
translations  of  the  ads  ran  on  following 
pages  of  the  same  paper.  The  ads  said 
“Delta  doesn’t  fly  to  China — yet!”  T.  M. 
Miller,  Delta’s  vicepresident-marketing 
said  the  ads  created  by  Burke  Dowding 
Adams  w'ere  translated  by  Chinese 
newsmen  in  New'  York  and  Washington. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Co-op  bulletin.  Munsingwear  Inc.  men’s 
and  boys’  division  has  begun  a  radio  pro¬ 
motion  in  20  markets  to  introduce  Kan¬ 
garoo  t-shirts  and  briefs.  The  agency, 
Carson/Roberts  in  Los  Angeles  advis^ 
this  column  that  co-op  new'spaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  available  in  these  markets  plus 
19  additional  markets. 

if  if  if 

Won’t  buy.  Roger  C.  Bumstead,  media 
vicepresident  of  Tinker,  Dodge  &  Delano, 

Exclusive  insert 
dates  debated 
at  ad  workshop 

The  problem  of  exclusivity  for  direct 
response  advertising  in  newspapers  came 
into  public  view  this  week  after  smolder¬ 
ing  behind  closed  doors  at  newspaper 
L  group  meetings. 

The  setting  was  a  one-day  workshop  on 
newspaper  inserts  sponsored  by  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  in  New 
York.  The  audience  of  direct  mailers, 
printers,  agencies,  new’spaper  advertising 
salesmen,  advertisers,  and  equipment 
manufacturers  w’ho  paid  $75  each  for  ad- 
tnission  numbered  more  than  300. 

The  matter  of  accepting  inserts  on  a 
non-competitive  basis  was  introduced  by 
Dave  Reicbberg,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Altman,  Vos  &  Reichberg  advertising 
agency.  Reichberg  said  that  one  way 
new'spapers  can  improve  as  an  ad  medium 
was  “not  to  carry  inserts  of  directly  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  in  the  same  issue.” 

“It  will  only  hurt  both  of  them,”  he  said. 
If  a  new'spaper  runs  into  space  reserva¬ 
tions  from  two  competitive  companies,  he 
said  the  new’spaper  should  “at  the  ver>' 
least  notify  the  advertisers  that  competi¬ 
tive  inserts  are  planned  for  the  same  day, 
so  one  of  them  can  change  the  date.” 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  paperwork 
created  by  the  volume  of  advance  reseiwa- 
tions,  Reichberg  also  suggested  that  new's- 
papers  institute  a  system  wheieby  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  w'ho  has  a  particular  date  for  one 
year  would  be  given  first  refusal  on  the 
same  date  the  next  year. 

The  practice  of  “exclusive”  dates  was 
brought  up  again  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
J.  A.  Caldwell,  president,  Evansville  Prin¬ 
ting  Corp.,  agent  for  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  &  Press;  Frank  Stapleton,  pres¬ 
ident,  Branham-Moloney  Inc.;  Bill 
Fitzhugb,  president.  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corp.;  and  Bob  Solender,  vicepresident- 


told  the  Advertising  Club  of  Westchester, 
N.Y.  that  he  flatly  refuses  to  recommend 
that  a  liquor  client  run  ads  in  36  newspa- 
pers  which  comprise  the  New  York  ADI 
(area  of  dominant  influence)  because  half 
ews-  of  the  papei-s  don’t  offer  any  discounts 
glish  and  43%  of  the  dollars  involved  are  not 
wing  cash  discounted  for  prompt  payment.  In 
said  addition,  he  said  the  ADI  coverage  is  “ar- 
.  M.  chaic”  in  that  it  does  not  include  ethnic 
;ting  newspapers  nor  the  “strong  up-scale” 

.’ling  suburban  weekly  papers, 

inese  ♦  ♦  * 

1-  New  ad  fad.  If  Virginia  H.  Knauer  and 

the  FTC  had  their  way,  advertisers  would 
len’s  promote  product  shortcomings  rather  than 
pro-  the  good  points.  Mrs.  Knauer  said  adver- 
ECan-  tisers  who  have  been  ordered  by  the  FTC 
mcy,  to  run  “corrective  ads”  have  told  her  that 
dsed  sales  have  actually  been  better.  This  week 
Iver-  at  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
plus  tion,  Henry  Hite,  advertising  director  for 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  a  heavy 
user  of  free  standing  staffers  in  news- 
ledia  papers,  said  future  ads  by  his  company 
lano,  would  play  up  the  policy’s  limitations. 

sales,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Stapleton  said  his  representative  linn 
has  set  up  a  record-keeping  procedure  to 
avoid  competitive  scheduling  of  inserts.  He 
said  legal  counsel  have  advised  against 
guaranteeing  exclusivity  because  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  insertion  orders  are  being 
sent  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As 
of  March  1,  Branham-Moloney  had  re- 
irect  ‘■cived  reseiwation  for  dates  in  1975  for 

140  separate  insurance  company  ads,  Sta- 

Id^^  pleton  said. 

Caldwell  said  his  newspaper  follows  a 
policy  of  not  guaranteeing  exclusivity  but 
tries  to  run  inserts  on  a  non-competitive 
basis.  This  has  resulted  in  a  restraint-of- 
trade  lawsuit  brought  by  a  Ann  that 
..  w’anted  to  run  an  Insert  on  the  same  date 

1  ®  as  a  competitor’s. 

ment  While  many  new’spapers  agree  that 
,  running  inserts  from  more  than  one  com- 

‘  '  pany  in  the  same  product  category  proba¬ 

bly  results  in  a  lower  response  rate,  Sta- 
^  pleton  said  new’spapers  do  not  want  to  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  divulging 
.  .  advertising  plans  to  competing  Arms.  He 

ising  taken  now  is  to  try  to  per- 

suade  a  company  to  run  on  some  other 
date.  However,  the  limitations  of  52  Sun- 
days  makes  matters  difficult  for  the  pa- 
per,  Stapleton  said. 

Another  reason  newspapers  object  to 
“  exclusive  dates  far  in  advance  is  that  they 

^  must  refuse  other  advertisei'S.  Frequently 

'^^1?  the  advertiser  booked  in  advance  comes 

,*  down  to  insertion  time  and  cancels  or 

•  ’  w’ants  to  reschedule.  By  that  time  it  is  too 

late  for  the  newspaper  to  find  a  replace- 
work  ment.  As  Frank  Shields,  retail  advertising 
en’a-  manager,  Allentoivn  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle, 
lew’s-  j^..  “The  advertisers  don’t  have  to  eat 

^  their  changes  of  mind.” 

r  one  Some  of  the  prablem  over  exclusivity  is 
'  attributed  to  a  reservation  request  mailed 

out  last  year  by  Post-Keyes-Gardner 
was  agency  in  Chicago  (E&P,  July  24,  1971) 

ig  of  to  300  Sunday  newspapers.  'The  agency, 

Prin-  representing  Continental  Casualty  Co., 

Ind.)  told  the  papers  its  client  did  not  object  to 

pres-  being  in  the  same  edition  with  a  compet- 

Bill  ing  company.  The  agency  said  it  felt  that 

print  it  would  be  unfair  for  a  newspaper  not  to 

dent-  accept  the  ad  under  these  conditions. 
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Hotel  Crush 


Honolulu 


WARM  WEIATHER  and  a  small  lull  in  the 
crush  of  visitors  to  blue  Waikiki.  Additional 
hotels  may  be  the  reason,  too.  The  new  Sheraton 
Waikiki  —  (towering  over  the  old  pink  palace  Roy¬ 
al  Hawaiian)  —  added  1900  more  rooms. 


When  all  these  hotels 


are  full,  everyone  on  the 
beach  will  have  to  turn 
over  together. 

Good  new  Japanese 
restaurant;  The  Maiko 
in  the  llikai  Hotel.  It’s 
run  by  the  famous  Fu- 
rusato  restaurant  of  To¬ 
kyo.  (They  intend  to 
open  two  more  along 
Waikiki.)  All  standard 
Japanese  dishes  plus  an 
excellent  sushi  bar. 
Only  sushi  bar  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  that  I  know  of. 

(Sushi  are  the  rice 
lolls  wrapped  in  sea¬ 
weed.) 


★  ★  ★ 

“T^E’D  LIKE  to  rent  a  house  or  apartment  in 
W  Hawaii  for  the  summer . . 

Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  Honolulu,  will  send 
jou  a  free  Hawaii  Hotel  Guide.  Places  are  rated: 
Standard  to  de  luxe.  Tells  prices.  Whether  it  has  a 
kitchen.  Swimming  pool.  Pick  an  apartment  hotel 
on  the  island  you  want. 

Finding  a  house.  That’s  harder.  Good  Honolulu 
beach  houses  rent  at  a  whacking  $1000  to  $2000  a 
month.  But  I  saw  a  few  ads  for  houses  in  the  outei' 
islands  weekly  papers  for  $300  or  so. 


“r\UR  TWO  SONS  want  to  try  to  get  .jobs  in  Hawaii 
^  during  the  summer.  I’ve  told  them  the  long  hair 
they  wear  will  be  against  them  . . .” 

Correct.  Hawaii  is  very  up  tight  on  the  hippie 
thing.  Don’t  know  about  jobs.  Used  to  be  there  was 
an  on  season,  off  season  and  they  used  summer  help. 
But  there’s  no  off  season  now .  And  hotels  keep  per¬ 
manent  workers.  MANY  new  hotels  though. 

★  ★  A 


“T  HEAR  WE  CAN  BLT  tilings  from  Red  China  in 
-L  Hong  Kong  and  are  allowed  to  bring  them 
home , , 

Can  do.  It’s  a  fairly  new  ruling.  But  be  sure  to 
CARRY  them  home.  Don’t  SHIP.  Anything  shipped 
pays  duty.  And  I  had  to  pay  90  pei’  cent  on  some  Red 
China  table  cloths.  Thought  they’d  come  in  at  regu¬ 
lar  duty  which  is  low.  But  no.  We  don’t  like  Chair¬ 
man  Mao  THAT  well  —  yet.  Maybe  Nixon  will 
change  it  after  this  visit. 

Lots  of  Hong  Kong  shops  always  carried  Red 
China  goods.  Now  there  are  two  Red  China  stores: 
Chinese  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the  end  of  the  Star  Ferry 
on  the  Kowloon  side.  Another  on  Nathan  road  at 
Jordan  on  the  Kowloon  side. 

★  ★  ★ 


‘W7HILE  BUYING  in  the  Far  East,  do  you  bar- 
W  gain?” 


Everywhere  but  in  Japan.  No  bargaining  in  big 
department  stores  like  Lane  Crawford  in  Hong 
Kong.  But  in  all  smalt  shops,  yes.  Whatever  they 
ask,  offer  half.  If  they  accept,  .vou  were  overpricing 
yourself  anyway. 


Hong  Kong  is  the  shopping  town.  You  could 
Take  weeks  trying  to  go  through  all  the  shops.  Silks. 
Ivory.  Japanese  cameras,  Pearls.  Gold  jewelry. 
Swiss  watches.  Brocades.  Thai  silk.  Good  prices.  But 
BARGAIN!  East  Indian  stores  open  with  the  high¬ 
est,  incredible  asking  pnces.  Seems  to  be  part  of  the 
game. 

★  ★  ★ 


”TT  SOUNDED  GOOD  what  you  said  about  stay- 
J-  iiig  in  Japanese  inns.  But  how  do  you  handle 
the  language?”  , 

Couple  of  ryokans  in  Kyoto  where  they  speak 
some  English.  Some  at  mountain  resorts  and  some 
at  Atami  by  the  sea.  Japanese  tourist  offices  tells 
you  w'hich  ones. 

Ryokans  where  I  ve  stayed  had  NO  English.  I 
had  a  phrase  book.  Didn’t  try  to  say  it.  I  just  point¬ 
ed.  We  had  some  lively  times. 
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Over-50,000  dailies 
news  editors  at  API 

Newspapers  from  18  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces  were  represented  at 
a  two-week  seminar  for  managing  editors 
and  news  editors  beginning  Monday  (Feb¬ 
ruary  28)  at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  The  Seminar  is  designed  for  news 
executives  from  newspapers  of  over  50,- 
000  circulation. 

Members  are: 

James  K.  Batten,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

John  A.  Bembridge,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

Robert  Benjamin,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Robert  L.  Bi-ooks,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

Richmond  A.  Dalton  Jr.,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital- Journal. 

Michael  J.  Davies,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Edward  J.  Fairfax,  Vaivcouver  (B.C.) 
Province. 

Theodore  B.  Findlay,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic. 

Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

Joseph  L.  Halberstein,  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Edward  W.  Heath,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix. 


James  S.  Hushaw,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Daily  Enterprise. 

David  P.  Johnston,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American. 

Pinckney  D.  Keel,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

Kenneth  R.  Kennamer,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express. 

Andrew  Khinoy,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

Norwood  C.  Middleton,  Roawke  (Va.) 
Times. 

Edward  D.  Miller,  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Henry  0.  Moritsugu,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Donald  L.  Murray,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Holcomb  B.  Noble,  Associated  Press. 
William  R.  Pearman,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  Times. 

Thomas  M.  Rettew  III,  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  Morning  News. 

Guy  Rondeau,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec. 

Jesse  R.  Shaffer  Jr.,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer. 

Donald  B.  Smith,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal. 

Burdett  C.  Stoddai’d,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Robert  W.  Travinski,  Norfolk  Virgini¬ 
an-Pilot. 

Frank  W.  Weirich,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
N  ews-Sejitinel. 

Thomas  J.  White  Jr.,  Baltimore  News 
American. 


New  York  Times 
revenues  rise, 
earnings  drop 

The  New  York  Times  Company  report¬ 
ed  that  its  consolidated  net  income  in  1971 
declined  to  $9,452,000,  or  80  cents  a  share, 
from  $13,722,000,  or  $1.16  a  share,  in 
1970.  Revenue  rose  to  $290,922,000  from 
$282,537,000  a  year  eai-lier. 

The  report  said  that  earnings  from  the 
Times’  newspaper  operations  had  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  reduced  advertising 
volume  and  sharply  increased  costs  for 
labor  and  newsprint. 

Weakness  in  the  book  and  educational 
markets,  it  added,  resulted  in  the  incur¬ 
ring  of  costs  for  abandoning  some  unprofi¬ 
table  products  and  the  reduction  of  inven¬ 
tory  values  to  reflect  lower  sales  projec¬ 
tions. 

Net  earnings  of  properties  acquired 
from  Cowles  Communications  were  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  1970,  the  report  said.  Op¬ 
erations  other  than  the  Times  and  the 
Cowles  properties,  it  added,  operated  at  a 
loss  in  contrast  to  a  break-even  level  in 
1970. 

The  report  said  advertising  linage  in 
the  Times  in  1971  totaled  73,974,000  lines, 
down  3,020,000  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
bulk  of  the  decline  was  in  help-wanted 
advertising,  which  declined  by  2,703,000 
lines.  Advertising  revenues  of  $157,719,- 
000  vrere  $1,131,000  below  the  1970  figure. 

Circulation  revenues  of  the  Times  in¬ 
creased  to  $54,189,000  from  $51,206,000, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  newsstand  prices 
in  June,  1970.  Average  daily  circulation 
for  1971  was  841,469  copies,  down  4.9  per¬ 
cent  from  a  year  earlier,  while  Sunday 
circulation  averaged  1,451,587,  down  0.3 
percent. 

• 

Jury  verdict  upset 
on  libel  in  letter 

The  Connecticut  State  Supreme  Court 
has  overturned  a  libel  judgment  against 
the  Norwalk  Hour,  which  published  a  let¬ 
ter  attacking  a  policeman’s  actions  and 
charging  him  with  abusive  conduct. 

The  court  said  the  policeman  had  not 
proved  that  the  newspaper  published  the 
letter  “with  actual  malice.” 

The  court  also  threw  out  a  slander 
judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  a 
libel  count  against  the  letter  writer.  Flora 
Lippe,  Norwalk  businesswoman,  who  had 
allegedly  leveled  a  verbal  barrage  against 
the  policeman  after  he  found  her  car  im¬ 
properly  parked  on  a  public  street. 

A  jury  had  retui-ned  a  verdict  against 
the  defendants,  Mrs.  Lippe  and  Hour 
Publishing  Co.,  for  $4,000  and  for  the 
plaintiff,  Michael  E.  Moriarty,  on  a  coun¬ 
terclaim  by  Mrs.  Lippe  in  which  she 
sought  damages  for  alleged  physical  in¬ 
jury  and  emotional  upset. 


aUTOise 

PIA-MIX 


Advertisers  and  media-buyers  have 
many  worries  in  mixing  the  right 
media  into  a  meaningful  pattern  to 
achieve  saturation  penetration  of 
the  market.  In  metropolitan  areas, 
this  can  be  really  a  headache  re¬ 
quiring  much  research  to  determine 
proper  mix  of  print,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  non¬ 
metro  markets  ...  the  smaller 
cities  across  the  country  that  offer 
plenty  of  unexploited  sales  poten- 
These  you  can  reach  with  just 


tial. 


one  medium,  the  local  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Try  it,  you’ll  like  it! 


THOMSON  BRUSH  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc  *  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc 

CHICAGO  3150DesPlainesAvenue.DesPlaines  Illinois  60018  Tel  299  Bb44 
NEW  YORK  50  RockefelleiPla/a,Suilel325  NewYoik  NY  10020  Tel  246  2265 
PITTSBURGH  2  Gateway  Center  Room  753  Pittsburgh  Pa  15222  Tel  232  0200 
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Six  thousand  men  and  women  have  worked  under  this  masthead 
since  1872. 

Some  drove  wagons  and  later,  trucks.  Some  set  type,  made  engravings, 
cast  plates,  ran  the  presses,  prepared  the  newspapers  for  distribution. 

Others  wrote  or  edited,  wielded  a  camera  or  brush,  sold  advertising, 
kept  the  records.  Electricians,  machinists,  ad-takers — people  with  scores  of 
other  skills  and  professions  have  worked  together  to  put  out  the  paper. 

For  100  years. 

Today,  two  thousand  men  and  women  carry  on  the  traditions  and  the 
work  of  the  Globe.  The  name  is  the  same.  Ownership  and  management  also 
remain  in  the  same  hands.  And  hopefully,  the  purposes  of  the  paper,  too, 
remain  as  fresh  and  vibrant  as  tomorrow's  headline. 

Globe  people  have  guided  the  newspaper  through  four  major  wars  and  a 
great  depression.  They  have  kept  the  paper  abreast  of  sweeping  techno¬ 
logical  changes  within  the  industry.  They  have  met  the  challenges  of  radio 
and  television. 

Globe  people  have  watched  and  weathered  huge  population  and  cultural 
shifts,  brought  about  by  wave  after  wave  of  immigration,  beginning 
in  the  Ws. 

Globe  reporters  and  editors  have  covered,  uncovered  and  dealt  with  a 
century  full  of  issues  that  affected  their  community  and  their  nation. 

Finally,  Globe  people  today  recognize  that  their  newspaper  must  be 
more  than  a  spectator  or  commentator  on  the  changing  social  scene.  It  must 
be  a  participator.  They  have  made  it  so.  Hopefully,  they  have  also  made  the 
Globe  a  credit  to  a  wonderful  profession. 

To  all  Globe  people — past,  present  and  to  come — we  say  thank  you  on 
this  100th  Anniversary.  A  daily  circulation  of 430,000  (570,000  on  Sunday) 
suggests  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  appreciation  and  thanks. 


One  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Boston  Globe  was 
Eben  D.  Jordan  of  Boston.  The  newspaper  has  been 
owned  equally  by  the  descendents  of  Eben  D.  Jordan 
and  those  of  Charles  H.  Taylor  of  Boston  since  1890. 
A  member  of  the  Taylor  family  has  been  a  publisher 
of  the  Globe  since  1874. 


Davis  Taylor, 
Publisher 

/  John  Taylor, 
'  President 


(new  head  styles  and  format  changes  i 

were  made  at  the  same  time  the  switch  to 
100  percent  Letterflex  was  made  in  May, 

1971)  neither  was  the  Tribune.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  of  photographs  generally  was  poor; 
so  many  bugs  crept  into  the  operation  that 
the  paper  for  months  was  late  in  getting 
on  the  presses  and  late  in  being  de¬ 
livered  .  . 

Admission  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
initial  problems  can  only  be  made  because 
the  problems  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
solved  and  use  of  the  plate  is  providing 
positive  results. 

Essentially  the  question  which  led  to 
adoption  of  use  of  plastic  plates  was  | 

whether  the  Tribune  was  going  to  enlarge 
its  operation  to  accommodate  additional 
stereotype  improvements  or  convert  to  i 

offset.  Both  answers  would  have  involved 
investment  of  between  $8  million  and  $10 
million  McGann  said.  At  a  time  when 
these  two  alternatives  were  being  consid¬ 
ered  Letterflex  became  a  third  alterna¬ 
tive. 


Boston  Globe’s 
birthday  gift 
salute  to  arts 

The  Boston  Globe  is  giving  its  readers  a 
unique  100th  birthday  gift. 

Each  of  more  than  650,000  copies  of  its 
Sunday,  March  5,  anniversary  issue  will 
contain  a  rotogravure  magazine.  Treas¬ 
ures  of  Massachusetts. 

“Treasures,”  64  pages  (61  with  full  col¬ 
or)  of  all  editorial  content  on  45-pound 
machine-coated  stock,  reflects  the  exten¬ 
sive  cultural  and  historic  resources  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  book  is  a  guide  to  paintings,  histor¬ 
ical  and  maritime  objects,  decorative  arts, 
furniture,  archeology.  Oriental  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  art,  books,  piints,  sculpture  and  ar¬ 
chitecture.  All  the  treasures  shown  are  on 
public  display  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  idea  for  the  magazine  was  con¬ 
ceived  two  years  ago  by  John  Harris, 
Sunday  editor.  With  Robert  Taylor,  a 
Globe  staff  member  specializing  in  art  sto¬ 
ries,  and  photographer  Theodore  Dully,  he 
launched  a  survey  of  the  treasures  of 
Massachusetts. 

Personal  examination 

Harris  and  Taylor  interviewed  museum 
officials,  curators  and  authorities  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Whenever  possible  they  ex¬ 
amined  the  treasures  themselves. 

After  two  years  in  which  the  ground¬ 
work  was  prepared  and  photos  from  the 
preliminary  stages  were  winnowed,  Har¬ 
ris  had  learned  some  startling  things 
about  the  cultural  resources  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

George  Washington’s  personal  library, 
for  example,  was  not  at  Mount  Vernon, 
but  in  Boston. 

Every  letter  exchanged  between  the 
poets  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert 
Browning — 570  in  all — and  the  front  door 
at  50  Wimpole  Street  through  which  Rob¬ 
ert  passed  his  love  notes,  was  not  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  at  Wellesley. 

In  time,  the  team  expanded.  The  Globe’s 
chief  photographer,  J.  Edwaid  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  replaced  Dully,  who  took  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  global  tour.  Dully  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  final  stages,  joining  photo¬ 
graphers  Charles  Dixon,  Philip  Preston, 
William  Ryerson  and  John  Sheahan  and 
watercolorist  William  A.  Hanley. 

About  200  color  photogi  aphs  appear  in 
the  magazine.  Herbert  Rogalski,  graphics 
consultant  for  the  Polaroid  Corporation, 
employed  striking  designs  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  color  bleeds  across  the  page  gutter 
and  an  amplitude  of  white  space  balanc¬ 
ing  text  and  image. 

Tonal  values  checked 

Dealing  with  the  countless  problems  of 
production  and  acting  as  liaison  between 
the  Globe’s  editorial  staff  and  Triangle 
Publications  in  Philadelphia,  the  printer 
of  Globe  magazines,  was  the  Globe’s  roto 
production  head,  Bruce  Howard. 


As  it  became  apparent  that  much  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Treasures  proj¬ 
ect  might  pivot  on  the  quality  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  Triangle  became 
deeply  involv'ed.  Joseph  Halpern,  Trian¬ 
gle’s  color  consultant,  and  Howard  and 
other  personnel,  using  Triangle’s  company 
plane,  traveled  to  each  location,  beginning 
at  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  Williamstown,  and  checked  the 
tonal  values  of  each  picture  wnth  every 
tool  of  modern  technology. 

The  result,  as  close  to  the  original  as 
possible,  demanded  coordinated  crafts¬ 
manship. 

The  cover  designed  by  Rogalski  links 
the  standards  of  past  and  present.  The 
front  is  a  detail  from  the  Renoir  canvas, 
“At  the  Concert,”  painted  during  the  peri¬ 
od  the  Boston  Globe  was  founded.  On  the 
back  is  a  blow-up  from  a  drip-painting  by 
Jackson  Pollock,  the  first  major  ($200,- 
000)  acquisition  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts’  new  Department  of  Contem- 
poiary  Art. 

“Treasures  of  Massachusetts”  is  the  fo¬ 
cal  point  of  a  week  long  100th  anniver- 
saiy  celebration,  w'hich  will  also  include 
these  highlights: 

—  Serialization  of  “Newspaper  Story: 
100  years  of  The  Boston  Globe,”  by  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  from  the  Belnap  Press  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  book,  will  begin  on  March 
5. 

—  One  or  more  historic  Globe  front 
pages  will  be  reproduced  each  day  during 
the  week  of  March  5-12,  starting  with 
Volume  1,  Number  1  on  March  5.  (A 
collection  of  100  of  these  pages,  in  book 
form,  along  with  a  collection  of  notable 
milestones  in  the  Globe’s  history  will  be 
offered  for  sale  later.) 

—  An  editorial,  looking  ahead  to  the 
Globe’s  second  100  years,  written  by  re¬ 
tired  editor  Laurence  L.  Winship,  is  to 
appear  on  Page  One  on  March  5. 

—  A  second  series,  sports  events  during 
the  Globe’s  100  years,  as  seen  by  the  four 
men  who  have  served  as  Globe  sports  edi¬ 
tors,  will  start  on  March  12. 


South  Bend  Tribune 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  development  of  IBM  equipment,  the 
Interiype  Monarch  linecasting  machine 
that  could  produce  14  lines  a  minute;  the 
time-saving  Dow  Etch  pi-ocess;  the  Goss 
central  press  color  control  console;  the 
packless  stereotyping  mat;  the  fully  auto¬ 
matic  flying  paster;  an  ink  roller  clutch; 
substitution  of  spacemats  for  spacebands, 
and  photocomposition. 

The  Tribune  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
put  into  operation  the  Intertype  T  x  T 
phototypesetter  introduced  last  year.  The 
paper  has  two  of  them  for  news  as  well 
has  two  Fotoronic  1200’s  for  ad  makeup. 

Computer-wise  the  Tribune  has  two 
IBM  1130’s.  One  is  for  business  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  other  for  production. 

Testing  of  the  Letterflex  system  for  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  which  developed  it  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  ANPA/RI,  had  its  rough 
moments.  As  one  Tribune  staffer  wrote, 
“Readers  of  the  Tribune  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  impressed  with  the  new  product 


Throe  niaoliinos 

Initially  the  Tribune  had  a  Lettei-flex  I 
system.  A  second  I  system,  with  some 
refinements  has  been  added  but  main  pro¬ 
duction  is  handled  by  a  fully  automated 
Letterflex  II  system. 

All  three  units  will  early  benefit  from  a 
new  refinement  Grace  is  making  on  Let- 
terfiex  units.  The  development  is  simply 
called  “bump-exposure.” 

Letterflex  units  now  in  the  field  expose 
photopolymer  through  a  negative  for  up- 
wairis  of  two  and  a  half  minutes. 

With  bump-exposure  the  photopolymer 
will  be  exposed  to  the  same  light  for  a 
second  or  two  “flash”  prior  to  exposure 
through  the  negative.  Grace  officials  have 
said  that  the  subsequent  exposure  time 
through  the  negative  will  be  less  than  half 
that  required  without  using  bump- 
exposure. 

The  new  development  is  being  installed 
on  all  new  Letterflex  units  and  Grace 
plans  installation  of  it,  at  no  cost,  on  any 
system  now  in  the  field  when  requested  by 
the  user. 

Indirectly  the  Tribune  nevrsroom  has 
been  the  biggest  beneficiarj’  from  the  pa¬ 
per’s  use  of  cold-type  and  plastic  printing 
plate  production. 

Formerly  the  newsroom  was  crammed 
into  one  small  section  of  the  second  floor 
which  it  shaied  with  the  banks  of  linecast¬ 
ing  machines,  and  bulky  stereotyping 
equipment. 

Now  it’s  the  platemaking  and  typeset¬ 
ting  areas  that  require  a  small  section  of 
the  floor  and  the  newsroom  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  modernized. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  platemaking 
area  sits  a  refrigerator  where  employes 
store  their  lunches.  Someone  with  a  sense 
of  humor  has  placed  a  sign  on  it  which 
reads  “Emergency  Dynaflex  Plates”.  Re¬ 
portedly  one  visiting  Grace  vicepresident 
wasn’t  laughing  when  he  saw  it. 

The  full  story  of  the  firet  100  years  of 
the  Tribune  is  told  in  a  rotogravure  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  special  anniversary  edition. 
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Photographed  February  17,  1972  by  Many  Naltchayan  of  The  Wadiington  Post . 

The  Wishir^ton  Post 
goes  to  China. 

First  class. 


Dateline  U.S.A. — grassroots  items 

(Via  U.S.  Postal  Service) 


So  what’s  new  in  the  U.S.A.? 

While  news  from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  has  dominated  the  space  in  the 
daily  press,  the  grassroots  (weekly) 
newspapers  have  kept  their  typesetting 
machines  humming  with  items  of  local 
concern  as  always. 

Here’s  what  news  in  smalltown  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  gleaned  from  current  issues  of  non¬ 
daily  papers  received  by  E&P: 

Because  the  State  of  New  York  was 
short  of  funds  to  meet  state  aid  pay¬ 
ments,  the  Orchai'd  Park  (N.Y.)  Board  of 
Education  borrowed  $850,000  from  banks 
to  keep  the  schools  open. — From  Suburban 
Press,  an  independent  newspaper  for 
Western  New  York’s  Most  Distinctive 
Suburban  Area. 

Fire  Chief  Francis  J.  Hartin,  who 
resigned  because  he  felt  hampered  in  his 
efforts  to  economize,  decided  not  to  quit 
after  all. — From  the  Wayland  (Mass.) 
Town  Crier. 

Junior  high  school  students  will  have  a 
new  course  in  English  called  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Language:  Its  Use  and  Abuse. — From 
the  East  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Al¬ 
manac. 

A  dispute  over  the  school  dress  code 
surfaced  when  four  senior  boys  had  their 
pictures  omitted  from  the  Year  Book  be¬ 
cause  their  hair  was  longer  than  regula¬ 
tions  allowed. — From  the  Chagrin  Falls 
(Ohio)  Valley  Times. 

Authorities  said  a  fire  that  gutted  the 
Parsonage,  a  youth  center,  seems  to  have 
started  from  a  cigarette  smoldering  in  a 
couch. — From  the  Glen  Cove  (N.Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Pilot. 

Protect  Our  Mountain  Environment 
groups  are  opposed  to  a  motorbike- 
snowmobile  park  in  an  area  near  Kerr 
Gulch. — From  the  Evergreen  (Colo.)  Can¬ 
yon  Courier. 

By  a  very  close  vote,  the  school  board 
rejected  a  reduction  of  $75,000  in  the 
budget  and  approved  one  with  a  12  per¬ 
cent  increase. — From  the  Rockland 
(Maine)  Courier-Gazette. 

The  new  swimming  program  for  young 
children  is  going  great,  but  only  for  the 
32  who  remained  out  of  148  enrelled.  Ex¬ 
cuses  included  broken  arms,  legs,  doctor’s 
advice,  colds,  sore  throats,  and  “I  forgot 
my  suit.” — P’rom  the  Estes  Park  (Colo.) 
Trail-Gazette. 

The  folks  up  in  Madera  Canyon  are 
happy  because  Mountain  Bill  will  install 
$115  million  worth  of  new  telephone  facil¬ 
ities  to  replace  multi-party  lines  with  as 
many  as  eight  homes  on  one.  Transmission 
ha'  been  fuzzy,  sometimes  impossible — 
From  the  Green  Valley  (Arizona)  News 
and  Tuhac  Bugle. 

Indictments  returned  by  the  grand  jury 
named  one  man  for  stealing  two  saddles 
worth  $100. — From  the  McLean  (Ky.) 
County  News. 

It  appeared  to  observers  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  NewTnan-Gustine  Joint  Unified 
School  District  were  walking  tippy-toed 
over  a  field  of  freshly  laid  eggs  when 
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discussion  centered  on  establishing  ven¬ 
ereal  disease  education  classes  in  high 
schools — From  the  Gustine  (Calif.)  Stan¬ 
dard. 

Voters  are  being  asked  to  approve  or 
reject  a  bond  issue  for  $700,000  to  im¬ 
prove  sewer  plants  so  as  to  meet  state 
pollution  control  regulations. — From  the 
Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  Enterprise. 

Epitaph  Editor  Wayne  Winters  charged 
school  principal  William  McLaughlin  with 
assaulting  him  in  his  office  during  an  al¬ 
tercation  over  an  editorial. — From  the 
Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph. 

A  loss  of  $1  million  was  claimed  by  Del 
Webb  Corp.  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
almost-completed  Lakes  Club  after  a 
plumber’s  blow  torch  ignited  a  tar  paper 
strip. — From  the  Sun  City  (Ariz.)  News- 
Sun. 

A  small  building  boom  is  under  way  and 
a  beautification  committee  has  submitted  a 
plan  to  dress  up  the  downtown  area. — 
From  the  Lamesa  (Texas)  Press- 
Reporter. 

Overhead  utilities  lines  are  going  un¬ 
derground  along  Spoleto  Drive.  The  pro¬ 
ject  was  begun  in  1968. — From  the  Pacific 
Palisades  (Calif.)  Palasadian  Post. 

Mayor  Pat  Buffalino  has  a  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  hookups  to  the  sewer 
lines. — From  the  Westbury  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Village  Council  approved  the  Jaycees’ 
request  to  set  May  25-29  as  dates  for  the 
Blossom  Times  ’72  carnival. — From  the 
Chagrin  Valley  (Ohio)  Herald  Sun. 

The  project  to  obtain  state  funds  for  a 
traffic  signal  near  McKinley  School  has 
been  stalled  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dixmoor 
village  board  to  participate  in  the  funding 
of  $7500. — From  the  Harvey  (Ill.)  Star 
Tribune. 

The  golf  course  clubhouse  was  entered 
and  a  television  set  taken  but  it  was  found 
later  about  50  yards  away. — From  the 
King  City  (CaliL)  Rustler. 

A  Pekingese  dog  with  short  wavy  black 
hair  is  apparently  harassing  the  children 
in  the  5700  block  of  S.  Lowell  Blvd. — 
From  the  Littleton.  (Colo.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

The  ground  roots  have  been  planted  for 
an  extensive  drug  abuse  program  to  be 
implemented  in  the  curriculum  of  the  City 
Unified  School  District. — From  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  American. 

Patrolman  Tom  Smith  discovered  a 
small  ai-senal — three  rifies  and  two  shot¬ 
guns,  with  ammunition,  in  a  ramshackle 
bam. — From  the  Amityville  (N.Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Opposition  to  immediate  sale  of  the 
444-acre  site  occupied  by  San  Quentin 
prison  seeks  to  prevent  “a  tragedy  beyond 
measure  if  we  exchange  the  grim  vista  of 
the  prison  for  another  enclave  of  subur¬ 
banization.” — From  the  Tiburon  (Calif.) 
Ebb  Tide. 

Citizens  chipped  in  $22,000  to  buy  a 
Cadillac  Miller  Meteor  ambulance  which 


is  airconditioned  and  has  the  finest  equip¬ 
ment  available. — From  the  Bemardsville 
(N.J.)  News. 

The  number  of  wolves  in  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty  has  increased,  and  more  hunters  are 
collecting  $5  bounties  on  the  animals. — 
From  the  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Union. 

County  Executive  Dale  Anderson  has 
signed  the  anti-blockbusting  ordinance 
that  gives  the  county  council  authority  to 
pi-ohibit  the  posting  of  for-sale  signs  in 
designated  areas. — From  the  Towson 
(Md.)  Jeffersonian. 

Farmers  ai*e  asking  the  Town  Board  to 
let  them  sell  their  land  in  two-acre  par¬ 
cels  instead  of  10  acres  for  residential 
development. — From  the  Highland  (N.Y.) 
Southern  Ulster  Pioneer. 

Police  Chief  Griffith  reported  a  local 
crime  increase  of  only  3  percent  in  the 
last  year. — From  the  Coalinga  (Calif.) 
Record. 

The  Liquor  Board  has  received  criticism 
and  complaints  about  the  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Sunset  Manor  to 
the  Brass  Ass. — From  the  Lexington  Park 
(Md.)  Enterprise. 

• 

S.F.  area  newspapers 
set  $300  minimum  pay 

Key  top  minimums  at  four  Bay  Area 
suburban  newspapers  with  circulations 
from  28,000  to  50,000  will  go  to  $300.46 
under  34-month  contracts  negotiated  by 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  contracts,  patterned  after  a  1970 
San  Francisco-Oakland  settlement,  will 
raise  top  minimums  for  reporters  and  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  $70.46  at  the  Richmond  In- 
depetulent,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
and  Vallejo  Times-Herald  and  $74.30  at 
the  San  Mateo  Times,  putting  all  four  on 
a  par. 

Wage  parity  at  $300.46  also  is  provided 
for  society  reporters  at  Vallejo  and  San 
Mateo  and  outside  classified  salesmen  at 
San  Mateo.  The  society-reporter  top  is 
increased  $104.75  at  San  Mateo  and  $85.24 
at  Vallejo,  the  outside-classified  top 
$121.89  at  San  Mateo. 

Although  the  contracts  provide  for  in¬ 
creases  of  approximately  13  percent,  ret¬ 
roactive  to  March  1,  the  publishers  have 
refused  to  pay  more  than  5.5  percent  pend¬ 
ing  approval  by  the  Pay  Board.  Both  the 
Guild  and  the  publishers  are  seeking  Pay 
Board  approval. 

• 

Progress  edition  grows 

The  Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune  published 
this  month  a  92-page  tabloid  progress  edi¬ 
tion,  setting  a  record  on  the  126-year-old 
newspaper.  Published  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  ban¬ 
quet,  formerly  the  edition  averaged  48 
pages. 
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Harte-Hanks’ 

nawmamber 

is75'yaar-old 

VWoodbuiyTiaMa” 

Southern  New  Jersey  welcomed  a  new  business 
neighbor  last  week  as  the  “Woodbury  Times”  became 
part  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

This  successful  afternoon  daily  has  been 
satisfying  the  changing  informational  needs  of  thousands 
of  Delaware  Valley  homes  since  its  founding  in  1897. 

Harte-Hanks  welcomes  the  management  and 
employees  as  the  nineteenth  member  of  our  group. 

The  city,  the  citizens,  the  staff  all  have  a  familiar 
spirit.  Maybe  it’s  because  the  “Times”  is  beginning  its 
76th  year. 


kARTE'fHAiSjks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 

Abilene  Reporter-News  Denison  Herald  Pans  News 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Framingham  News  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

Big  Spring  Herald  Greenville  Herald-Banner  San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Bryan  Daily  Eagle  Hamilton  Journal  News  Woodbury  Times 

Commerce  Journal  Huntsville  Item  Ypsiianti  Press 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  Lewisville  Leader 

Corsicana  Sun  Marshall  News  Messenger 

Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 


Mission  to  China: 


UPl  passed  inspection 
in  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  by  our  Stewart  Hensley,  Helen 

and  competitive  assignments  in  Thomas,  Norman  Kempster,  and 
history.  Donald  Fulsom.  Distinctive  and 

Top  reporters  and  photog-  imaginative  photography  by  our 

raphers  from  all  major  U.  S.  news  Frank  Cancellare,  Dirck  Halstead 
media  had  equal  access  and  and  Bill  Lyon.  The  overall 

equal  opportunity  to  the  story.  superiority  that  has  always  been 

Yet  in  paper  after  paper,  UPl  a  UPl  hallmark, 

news  and  picture  coverage  If  stand-out-from-the-crowd 

dominated  the  front  pages.  Why?  coverage  is  your  mission,  contact 

Consistent  and  colorful  reporting  your  local  UPl  representative. 

UPl  Nobody’s  closer  to  the  news. 


State  welcomes 
single  listings 
for  ‘help’  ads 

A  changre  in  the  format  of  help  wanted, 
employment  agency,  employment  service, 
and  school  guide  advertising  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  w’eek  by  J.  G.  Paddock,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager. 

Most  help  wanted  classifications  have 
been  combined  under  a  single  heading, 
“Help  Wanted-Men  and  Women.”  Job 
offers  are  listed  alphabetically.  Similarly, 
the  employment  agency,  employment  serv¬ 
ice,  and  school  guide  classifications  have 
been  combined  into  single  headings  desig¬ 
nating  “Men  and  Women.” 

“These  changes  have  been  made  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  advertisers,”  Pad- 
dock  said.  “The  expanding  skills  of  both 
men  and  women,  combined  with  new  areas 
of  training  available  today,  are  making 
more  jobs  available  to  everyone.  The 
change  of  the  Tribune  and  Today  to  single 
classifications  is  designed  to  help  all  job 
seekers  find  potential  employment  quickly 
and  simply. 

Federal  Judge  Frank  J.  McGarr  recent¬ 
ly  dismissed  a  suit  challenging  the  right 
of  newsj)apers  to  separate  help  wanted 
llsting.s  according  to  the  sex  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  sought. 

“However,”  Paddock  said,”  this  positive 
action  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Today 
recognizes  applicable  fair  employment 
laws  and  new  developments  in  hiring 
practices. 

“Our  action  today  wMll  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  achieving  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  expanded  guidelines  of  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  w'hich 
were  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Commission  last  Novem¬ 
ber.” 

William  C.  Ives,  cbaii-man  of  the  com- 
mi.ssion,  said  it  would  clear  the  air  in  the 
controversial  male  vs.  female  job  catego¬ 
ries  and  will  help  reduce  unemployment. 

• 

‘Free-loading  press’ 
hit  in  rental  measure 

A  bill  to  charge  news  media  rental  for 
space  in  the  state  capital  at  Augusta  won 
support  of  49  members  of  the  Maine 
Hou.se  but  failed  of  passage  because  there 
were  87  votes  against  it.  During  debate. 
Rep.  Everett  Dam,  Skowhegan  Republi¬ 
can,  said  it  would  not  be  asking  too  much 
if  the  press  were  charged  at  least  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  of  the  five  offices. 

“I'm  sure,”  said  Dam,  “you  have  all 
heard  of  the  free  press;  here  it  may  bet¬ 
ter  be  called  the  free-loading  press.” 

The  bill’s  sponsor.  Rep.  Roy  Hither, 
Houlton  Republican,  objected  to  the 
press  occupying  space  free  in  the  capital 
when  state  agencies  were  badly  in  need  of 
space.  It  was  “simply  a  housecleaning 
measure,”  he  said. 
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John  Starr  addressing  class. 


AP  bureau  chief 
opposes  guidelines 

Opposition  to  guidelines  on  ci-iminal 
procedure  and  pre-trial  publicity  drawn 
by  a  committee  of  Arkansas  lawyers  and 
newsmen  was  voiced  by  John  R.  Starr, 
chief  of  the  Little  Rock  AP  bureau. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
state  university’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chap¬ 
ter,  Starr,  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Arkansas  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  poor  renresentation,  not  publici¬ 
ty  hurts  a  defendant. 

Starr,  who  voted  against  the  guidelines 
now  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  said 
lawyers  and  judges  have  many  legal 
channels  open  to  them  to  protect  defen¬ 
dants  from  pre-trial  publicity. 

He  said,  “I  maintain  that  our  present 
system  provides  absolute  guarantees 
against  the  possibility  of  nreiudicial  pub¬ 
licity  influencing  the  trial  if  the  judges 
and  lawyers  do  their  jobs.” 

• 

Circulators  appointed 

New  circulation  managers  have  been 
appointed  for  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily 
Report  and  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  it  was  announced  by  Tom  Lem¬ 
mon,  Western  Division  circulation  consul¬ 
tant  for  the  Donrey  Media  Group.  Jim 
Duncan  takes  over  as  circulation  manager 
for  the  Daily  Report.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  customer  service  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Daily  World.  He  is  replaced 
there  by  Richard  Lueck,  who  transferred 
from  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progrens- 
Bulletin,  another  member  of  the  Donrey 
Group. 

• 

J.  Howard  Wood  is  wed 

J.  Howard  Wood,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Tribune  Compa¬ 
ny  and  former  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Johnston  were 
married  February  26  in  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Wood  had  been  manager  of  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Museum  and  her  former  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  dead,  was  a  Tribune  war 
correspondent,  then  manager  of  Cantigny, 
the  Wheaton  estate  of  the  Tribune’s  late 
editor  and  publishei*. 


Picture  in  courthouse 
puts  an  editor  in  jail 

After  a  two-hour  trial,  John  H.  Martin, 
59-year-old  editor  of  the  weekly  People’s 
Guardian^  was  found  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  for  taking  a  picture  of  a  Mary¬ 
land  state  trooper  inside  the  county  court¬ 
house  at  Cumberland,  Md.  two  years  ago. 

Judge  Irvine  H.  Rutledge  fined  Martin 
$250  and  $89  court  costs.  Martin,  who  has 
been  in  trouble  with  officials  before  be¬ 
cause  of  his  muckraking  journalism,  said 
he  wouldn’t  appeal  the  conviction  because 
of  the  expense  but  w’ould  ask  his  readers 
to  help  pay  the  fine.  He  decided  not  to 
pay  the  fine  and  went  to  jail  for  .SO  days. 

A  1969  rule  of  the  Circuit  Court  prohi¬ 
bits  the  taking  of  photographs  anywhere 
in  the  courthouse.  Martin  snapped  a  photo 
of  the  trooper  as  he  was  descending  stairs 
into  the  courthouse  lobby.  The  incident 
occurred  during  recess  in  a  narcotics  case 
trial  in  which  the  trooper  had  been  a 
witness.  The  Guardian  had  been  critical  of 
the  methods  used  by  state  police  in  nai'- 
cotics  investigations. 

During  his  trial  Martin  said  he  \vas 
unaware  that  the  photography  ban  ap¬ 
plied  to  tbe  entire  courthouse. 

• 

2,011  correspondents 
in  D.C.  press  corps 

The  Washington  press  corps,  the 
world’s  largest  concentration  of  news  cor¬ 
respondents,  is  getting  larger  every  year. 

In  1968,  when  Howard  Hudson  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  directory  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  corps,  1,581  corresnondents  and  1,.‘122 
publications  were  listed.  The  1972  directo¬ 
ry  lists  2,011  or  430  more,  correspondents, 
and  1,’'’1'7.  or  195  more,  publications. 

The  1972  directory  gives  the  functions 
and  specialities  of  the  coriespondents, 
such  as  science,  business,  space,  environ¬ 
ment,  diplomatic,  politics,  consumer 
affairs  etc.,  for  the  major  news  agencies, 
both  print  and  electronic. 

The  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  lists  44  staff  members,  the 
largest  for  any  single  daily  newspaper. 

• 

ANPA/RI  is  designated 
as  a  division  of  ANPA 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute  has  been 
reorganized  as  a  division  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  rather 
than  operating  as  a  separate  corporation. 
The  Institute  has  been  financed  largely 
from  ANPA  dues. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of  Lee 
Newspapers,  who  had  been  elected  as 
president  of  ANPAIRI  is  now'  chairman 
and  M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-Ntavs,  takes  the  title  of 
vicechairman. 

The  executive  committee  has  been  given 
greater  authority  and  will  have  broader 
repiesentation  of  tbe  membership  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  members  of  the  ANPA 
board  of  directors. 
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/gt.  /trip©/ 
...forever 

I 


Q  revolutionary  new  comic 
is  coming  from  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association 

''SGT.  STRIPES  .  .  .  FOREVER"  is  an  hys¬ 
terical  histarical  daily  and  Sunday  comic, 
Revolutionary  in  theme,  riotous  in  flavor.  It 
combines  the  Spirit  of  1776  with  the  Humor 
of  1972.  It  starts  May  1. 

SGT.  STRIPES  .  .  .  FOREVER"  is  funny. 
The  Surge  (shown  above  assisting  with  the 
crossing  of  the  Delaware)  is  the  arch  de¬ 


fender  of  Fort  Feeble.  There  ore  o  zany 
bunch  of  Patriots,  Redcoats,  comic  renditions 
of  Revere,  Franklin,  Arnold,  and  o  lot  of  oth¬ 
ers  who'll  never  be  found  in  history  books. 
The  skirmishing  is  accompanied  by  booming 
cannons,  shots  of  grope,  and  tankards  of  ole 
from  the  Iron  Tummy  Tavern,  the  local 
heartburn  hostelry. 

Join  the  NEA  comics  revolution.  Write  or 
coll  for  proofs  of  "SGT.  STRIPES  .  .  .  FOR¬ 
EVER."  Starts  May  1  (doily)  and  May  7 
(Sunday  in  color). 


Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 
1200  West  3rd  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 


Edward  Corboy 


Robert  Hunt 


Chicago  Tribune/Today 
executives  promoted 


Edwai’d  D.  Corboy,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Chicago  Tribune/Chica¬ 
go  Today  since  June  1,  1966,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  F.  A.  Nichols,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  assistant  circulation 
director  of  the  Tribune  since  June  1,  1969, 
succeeds  Corboy  as  advertising  director  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  Today. 

Corboy,  who  also  is  a  vicepresident  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Company,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  since 
May,  1937.  He  has  served  as  a  salesman 
in  both  the  retail  and  general  depart¬ 
ments,  as  manager  of  the  sales  develop¬ 
ment  division,  manager  of  the  western 
division  of  general  advertising,  and  as 
general  sales  manager  of  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  depai-tment. 

Hunt,  who  joined  the  Tribune  in  1950, 
has  served  in  the  general,  retail,  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  departments,  including 
four  years  in  the  Detroit  office  and  two 
years  as  manager  of  the  New  Yoi’k  office. 
He  was  named  general  sales  manager  of 
the  general  division  on  June  1,  1966,  and 
general  advertising  manager  on  January 
1,  1967,  a  post  he  held  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  assistant  circulation  director. 


ACB  WORKS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
to  increase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  national 
and  local.  ACB  Reporting 
Services  build  national 
linage.  Our  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  services  build  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  ACB  republishes 
advertising  ideas  that  help 
publishers,  ad  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  stores.  Serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  since  1917. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Parle  Avenue,  SouUi 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


L.  B.  Kussmann  named 
publisher  of  Fla.  daily 

Loyd  B.  Kussman,  publisher  of  the 
Lcavemvorth  (Kans.)  Times,  announced 
he  will  leave  the  newspaper  this  month  to 
become  publisher  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily  Commercial,  a 
New  York  Times  Co.  newspaper. 

Publisher  of  the  Leavenworth  paper 
since  July  1967,  Kussmann  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan  since  1963,  having  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1949. 

Kussmann  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Leavenworth  County  Port  .Authority.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Kansas,  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism  and  advertising,  and 
during  service  in  the  army  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  specialized  courses  and  studied 
at  Harvard,  Texas  A&M,  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island 
State. 

3*:  4c 

Milo  Dakin — from  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  news  staff  to  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  H.  Klusmkier,  54,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Roekford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  re¬ 
tired  after  30  years  in  the  newspapers’ 
business  departments,  taking  advantage 
of  the  company’s  early  I’etirement  plan. 

*  ♦  '  * 

Fred  Wortham  Jr. — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Keivs 
to  farm  and  ranch  editor  .  .  .  David  Dens- 
more  from  sports  staffer  to  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Waggoner  —  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Byron  (Tex.)  Daily  Engle. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  Perry  —  named  accident  in¬ 
vestigator  and  safety  supervisor  for  the 
circulation  departments  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Daily  Neivs. 

Frank  Ciociola  —  from  production 
foreman  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  Ncivs  to  general  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don  Cantrell — from  managing  editor 
of  the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch  to 
the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  as 
Laguna  Beach  bureau  manager. 

4  .  * 

Victor  D.  Gallo — from  business  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher’s  assistant  of  the 
Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Chief  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Oelwein  (Iowa)  Daily 
Register,  succeeding  William  Scholz 
who  was  named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Anne  Campbell  Stark  whose  syndi¬ 
cated  poetry  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  for  47  years  has  been  honored  with 
the  Detroit  Historical  Society  Guild’s  an¬ 
nual  patriotic  award.  She  is  the  widow 
of  George  W.  Stark,  an  editor  and  long¬ 
time  News  columnist. 


Editors  of  Pasadena 
papers  get  new  titles 

Charles  Cherniss  became  editor  and 
Ray  McConnell  executive  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-Neivs  with  the  re¬ 
tirement  March  1  of  Arnold  Huss,  who 
served  the  paper  for  40  years. 

Cherniss,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  the  past  six  years,  will  be 
responsible  for  editorial  policy  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  of  the  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lisher  Bernard  J.  Bidder  .said.  Cherniss 
joined  the  Star-News  in  1962,  after  work¬ 
ing  for  other  California  newspapers,  as 
business-financial  editor. 

McConnell,  with  the  Star-News  since 
19.58,  has  been  managing  editor  since 
1966.  He  was  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  Journal  for  14  years. 

Ridder  announced  other  promotions  and 
appointments,  as  follows: 

Ron  Ripley,  a  Canadian  newsman  who 
joined  the  Star-News  in  1965  as  education 
writer — managing  editor  of  the  evening 
edition. 

Chris  Redondo,  former  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  news  and  makeup  editor — 
from  news  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  morning  edition. 

Richard  Benke — news  editor. 

Tom  Livingston — city  editor. 

Charles  Williams  and  Geoff  Kelly — 
associate  news  editors. 

Stanley  Jones — Sunday  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Ritchie — from  national  sales 
supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  to  national  advertising  manager  .  .  . 
James  O’Brien — from  the  News’  editorial 
page  to  the  night  city  desk  .  .  .  Ron  Ja- 
VERS — from  the  news  desk  to  the  editorial 
page. 

*  4  * 

Tom  McDermott — from  fashion  news 
editor  to  news  editor  of  iromen’s  Wear 
Daily  . .  .  KATHLEEN  Brady — from  founda¬ 
tions  reporter  to  fashion  news  editor  .  .  . 
Becky  Levine — from  Footwear  News  to 
foundations  reporter  .  .  .  Daphne  Davis 
returns  from  a  leave  of  absence. 

4*4 

Henry  G.  Avery,  editor  of  the  Hudson 
(N.J.)  Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
tbree-year  term  on  the  Bergen  County 
Park  Commission  by  the  county  freehold¬ 
ers. 
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in  the  news 


Gene  Patterson  heads 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

Eugene  C.  Patterson  has  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  and 
etiitor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  with 
announcement  by  Donald  K.  Baldwin  that 
he  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida. 

Patterson  will  assume  full-time  duties 
in  May.  He  is  wnth  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  former  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Baldwin’s  retirement  from  the  Times 
had  been  set  for  May,  but  he  decided  to 
leave  earlier  in  order  to  begin  his  uni¬ 
versity  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
quarter  in  late  March.  Baldwin  joined  the 
Times  as  managing  editor  in  1958.  He 
was  named  executive  editor  in  1961  and 
editor  and  president  in  1968. 

*  .  « 

Roy  Robinson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ute  Pass  (Colo.)  Courier  —  elected 
president  of  the  Coloi’ado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Gene  Wells  of  Grand 
Junction. 

*  «  . 

Dr.  Erwin  P.  Bettinghaus — appointed 
chairman  of  Michigan  State  University’s 
department  of  communication,  succeeding 
Jack  M.  Bain,  who  was  serving  as  acting 
chairman.  A  faculty  member  since  1958, 
Bettinghaus  was  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

4:  t  ♦ 

Hortense  Powner  Myers,  Indiana 
State  government  and  political  writer  for 
UPI — named  to  receive  the  1972  Indiana 
Newsman  of  the  Year  award. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Dunkley — retired  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
News,  completing  56  years  wdth  the  paper, 
45  as  circulation  managei’. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rolph  Fairchild,  California  newspa¬ 
per  editor — appointed  editor  of  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company’s  management 
new’s  digest. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kingdon  Harvey,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Fairchild  (Me.)  Review,  will  write  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Neivs. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Slingland  Jr. — from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada’s  Desert  Research  In¬ 
stitute  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric’s  pub¬ 
lic  information  department. 

*  .  * 

Dick  Lien,  a  member  of  the  sports 
staff  since  1964 — promoted  to  assistant 
sports  editor-nightside  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Joiirnal  Star  .  .  .  Bill  Leighty 
shifted  to  assistant  sports  editor — dayside. 
.  *  * 

Lester  Minogue  retired  as  circulation 
traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  after  44  years  with  the  newspaper. 


John  Peterson  Howard  Hoffmaster 


Howard  L.  Hoffmaster  —  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger  to  editor  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
Star-Courier. 

*  ♦  * 

John  C.  Peterson,  foi-mer  UPI  picture 
editor — now  photo  editor  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  in  charge  of  a  staff 
of  18  photographers.  He  is  a  Wmer  chief 
of  the  photo  department  at  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  A.  Richins,  a  former  state  editor 
of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
— named  feature  writer-photographer  in 
the  publications  department  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  Madison, 
Wis. 

4e  # 

Chuck  Campbell,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  Associated 
Press  Association. 

*  4:  4( 

Jerry  E.  Bishop,  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter — ^the  $1500  prize  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Physics-United  States  Steel 
Foundation  science  writing  award  in 
physics  and  astronomy. 

4(  4(  4c 

Edwin  McDowell,  former  editor  of 

the  .Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  to  the  edi¬ 

torial  page  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
graduate  of  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
jihia. 

*  *  *: 

Jack  J.  Prather — named  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Playboy  Club  Hotel  and 
Golf  Club,  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J.  He 
was  formerly  sports  editor  and  columnist 
for  (Newton)  New  Jersey  Herald  and  the 
Dover  (N.J.)  Advance,  and  a  UPI  cor¬ 
respondent. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Barcus,  a  special  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News — elected  president  of  the 
Dog  Writers  Association  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Harrison,  former  reporter  for  the 
Ukiah  (Calif.)  Journal,  has  replaced  Jim 
Petersen  as  county  government  reporter 
for  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier. 

«  «  >ii 

Charles  J.  Moore,  advertising  director 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier  since 
January,  1970,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper. 
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Production  manager 
is  now  plant  manager 

In  personnel  advancements  at  the  Bel¬ 
lingham  (Wash.)  Herald,  Frank  Tack  as¬ 
sumes  the  post  of  plant  manager  after 
having  been  production  manager  for 
several  years.  He  will  have  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  and 
equipment  and  act  as  purchasing  agent. 

Tack  has  been  with  the  Herald  for  43 
years.  He  served  as  circulation  manager 
prior  to  assuming  the  production  manag¬ 
er’s  duties. 

Don  Causer  is  now  foreman  of  the 
pressroom,  following  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps.  Ralph  “Red”  Causer  retired  from 
the  pressroom  two  years  ago. 

Doug  Wight,  who  has  been  doing  pro¬ 
motional  and  personnel  work  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  since  June  1970,  will  become  communi¬ 
ty  relations  manager.  Ed  Marroy  has  a 
new  position  of  sales  pi’omotion  manager. 


Robert  Nifsche 


Warren  Lerude 


Warren  Lerude  named 
as  executive  editor 


Warren  L.  Lei-ude  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Lerude’s  successor  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Gazette  is  news  editor  Robert  M. 
Nitsche. 

The  Gazette  and  Jouinal  are  members 
of  the  Speidel  group,  which  publishes  11 
dailies  in  eight  states. 

Lerude  will  lead  an  exploration  into 
new  coverage  concepts  and  techniques 
while  he  has  responsibility  over  the  two 
Reno  editorial  operations.  He  is  a  former 
Associated  Press  newsman. 

Nitsche,  a  member  of  the  Gazette  staff 
nine  years,  is  a  former  repoiter,  sports 
editor  and  telegraph  editor.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman. 
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Ex-editor  views 
press  practices 
as  a  politician 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Blair  Lee  III,  a  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  and  past  president  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  who  is 
Maryland’s  lieutenant  governor,  returned 
to  association’s  winter  convention  in  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring  last  weekend  with  a  list  of 
complaints  about  journalism  in  the  area. 

The  former  editor  of  the  Maryland 
News  in  Silver  Spring  went  into  Mary¬ 
land  politics  in  1954  and  said  he  had  since 
watched  reporterr  come  and  go  through 
the  eyes  of  a  politician.  But  his  critique 
ranged  through  format,  layout,  rating  of 
editorials  in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
papers,  the  new  journalism,  crusading, 
Ralph  Nadei’,  and  cynicism  vs.  skepticism, 
and  it  had  the  sound  of  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman  who  had  never  quite  es¬ 
caped  from  the  profession. 

Lee  took  on  the  new  journalism,  rating 
it  “absolutely  awful”  but  added  he  didn’t 
see  much  of  it  in  “this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try”  and  hoped  that  editors  and  publishers 
would  make  sure  “it  doesn’t  take  root 
here.” 

Leading  into  objectivity  vs.  subjectivity 
in  news  reporting,  Lee  mentioned  that  his 
great  great  grandfather  founded  the 
Washington  Globe  (“the  i)rogenitor  of  the 
Congressional  Record")  and  that  it  was 
common  practice  then  to  report  from  per¬ 
sonal  viewpoint.  Next  came  objectivity  but 
now,  said  Lee,  he  sees  signs  of  a  trend 
back,  to  subjective  reporting.  “I  hope  you 
will  stomp  on  it.” 

Lee  explained  he  wasn’t  objecting  to 
analysis  or  interpretation  as  long  as  it 
was  labeled  but  commented  the  trouble 
with  specialists  is  that  when  they  stay  in 
a  pai’ticular  field  too  long,  they  get  a 
pronounced  point  of  rtew. 

Crusaders  are  in  the  enormous  danger 
of  being  carried  away  with  their  own 
crusades,  the  state  official  continued. 
“They  get  more  lawyer-like  and  more  po¬ 
litician-like  than  the  politicians  .  .  .  and 
lose  all  touch  with  objectivity.” 

Lee  lambasted  some  state  house  cover¬ 
age  charging  young  reporters  are  “enor¬ 
mously  concerned  with  their  own  tender 
sensibilities”  to  the  exclusion  sometimes 
of  substantive  news  they  are  supposed  to 
cover. 

Kditoriul  marks 

“There’s  too  much  Ralph  Naderism  and 
not  enough  skepticism,”  Lee  declared  in 
his  evaluation  of  cynicism  vs.  skepticism. 
The  latter,  he  said,  is  a  quality  every 
reporter  should  have  in  large  quantity. 

“Write  the  story  with  who,  where,  and 
when  and  write  without  coloration  or 
hangups  and  you  will  l)e  respected  by  the 
readers,  the  community,  and — although 
they  will  not  admit  it — the  politicians,” 
the  lieutenant-governor  concluded. 

For  editorials  in  the  area,  Lee  gave  the 
Washington  Star  and  Washington  Post 
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LOVE  IS  .  .  .  MEETING  YOUR  EDITOR— Kim 
Grove,  creator  of  the  LOVE  IS  .  .  .  cartoons 
which  appear  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  visited  the 
newspaper  recently  and  became  acquainted  with 
editor  Tom  Boardman.  Miss  Grove  was  in  town 
promoting  her  newest  book,  "More  Love  Is  .  .  ." 
She  told  Boardman  that  for  her,  love  is  expect¬ 
ing  your  first  child  In  August. 


his  “l)est  marks”  saying  they  are  “spright¬ 
ly  .  .  .  say  something  and  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.”  The  editorials  in  the  Baltimore  pa¬ 
pers  leave  him  “cold.”  The  Sun,  he  said 
goes  on  and  on  never  coming  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  except  “only  time  will  tell.”  The 
News  American,  “comes  to  a  lot  of  conclu¬ 
sions,  all  schizophrenic.” 

For  his  mild  complaints  on  format  and 
layout,  the  ex-editor  aimed  at  the 
Washington  Star  for  too  much  open  space 
and  long  one-line  heads,  with  firm  words 
against  writing  magazine  style.  “If  I 
wanted  magazine  articles,  I’d  buy  a  mag¬ 
azine,  and  I  hope  somebody  will  tell  New- 
bold  Noyes  I  said  so.” 

Mid-way  in  the  address,  Lee  also  had  a 
few  words  for  the  photographer  in  front 
of  the  dais.  “You  told  me  to  wave  my  anns 
a  little.  I’ll  try  to  do  that.” 

The  winter  gathering  of  the  association 
attracted  a  record  registration  of  366 
for  the  weekend  program. 

William  R.  Cronin,  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
ford  Democrat  in  Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
succeeded  Bernard  Sitter,  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Neu's,  as  president.  The  new  title 
of  president-elect  went  to  Paul  Broderick, 
rtaltimore  Evening  Sun.  Louis  L.  Gold¬ 
stein,  Prince  Frederick  (Md.)  Calvert 
Journal-Gazette,  is  vicepresident.  He  is 
Maryland’s  state  comptroller. 

Other  new  officers  are :  Richard  L. 
Moore,  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  secretary; 
John  Worthington  3rd,  Bel  Air  (Md.) 
Aegis,  treasurer,  and  association  man¬ 
ager  Ray  Hamby,  assistant  treasurer. 

• 

New  circulation  unit 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  circulation 
department  has  formed  a  new  administra¬ 
tive  unit  responsible  for  all  functions  in 
starting  new-  subscribers,  A1  Heltman, 
circulation  manager,  announced.  Ray 
Wittkop  heads  the  new  department. 


Local  women  become 
Ms,  in  Conn,  daily 

Anticipating  what  they  believe  will  be¬ 
come  a  trend,  editors  of  the  Rockville 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  announced  all 
women  will  be  designated  Ms.  in  local 
stories. 

The  afternoon  daily  said  the  designa¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  the  times,  women’s 
role  in  modem  society,  and  will  permit 
clearer  stories  where  the  woman’s  marital 
status  is  not  known. 

The  newspaper  stated,  “We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  many  of  our  associates  in  the 
bu.siness — and  ultimately  all  of  them — 
will  emulate  our  example.  We  believe  the 
wire  services  also  will,  although  for  now 
we  must  continue  to  reflect  the  old-style 
titles  in  stories  by  AP  and  UPI  since  the 
type  is  set  automatically.” 

The  newspaper  said  it  may  be  the  first 
in  the  U.S.  to  make  the  change,  and  that 
it  has  taken  no  stand  with  women’s  rights 
groups  which  espouse  the  Ms.  usage. 

• 

Sally  Barnes  heads 
Toronto  press  gallery 

Sally  Barnes,  a  Queen’s  Park  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  Star,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ontario  legislative  press  gal¬ 
lery  by  acclamation. 

She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  job. 

Miss  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  Queen’s 
University,  began  her  career  with  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  and  worked  for 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  and  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  before  going  to  the  Star. 


“Up  Anchor”  retires 

“Up  Anchor”  by  artist-author  Kreigh 
Collins,  a  member  of  the  NEA  comic  art 
department  for  over  23  years,  made  its 
last  appearance  with  the  Sunday  pages  of 
February  27,  marking  retirement  of  its 
creator. 

Collins,  64,  began  drawing  for  NEA  in 
1948,  with  his  “Mitzi  McCoy”  strip.  In 
1950,  he  transferred  to  “Kevin  the  Bold,” 
and  in  1969,  created  “Up  Anchor”  based 
on  family  sailing  experiences  aboard  his 
45-foot  schooner  “Heathei*.”  Collins,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  work  in  comics  art,  is  a 
painter,  illustrator,  and  author. 


Cartoon  prize  posted 

Higgins  Ink  Company,  a  division  of  A. 
W.  Faber-Castell  Pencil  Co.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  award  $1,000  in 
prizes  to  “the  best  student  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  of  1972.” 

Hy  Rosen,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  chairman 
of  the  judges  committee. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  before  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1973  to:  Jack  Doyle,  director  of 
marketing,  Higgins  Ink  Co.,  41  Dickerson 
Street,  Newark,  N.J.  07103. 
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Administration’s 
failure  to  push 
tv  bill  scored 

Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights  that  a  federally  financed 
public  television  system  “is  a  national 
necessity.” 

He  cbided  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
its  refusal  to  push  through  Congress  a 
pending  bill  to  provide  $45  million  to  fund 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Abel  took  issue  with  Clay  T.  White- 
head,  director  of  the  White  House  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy,  who  tes¬ 
tified  on  February  2  that  this  was  not  the 
appropriate  time  to  press  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  a  long-range  financing  plan  for  public 
broadcasting.  Whitehead  had  told  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  “most  Americans  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
government  itself  to  get  into  the  business 
of  running  a  broadcasting  network.” 
Public  funding,  he  feared,  would  invite 
government  control  in  controversion  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

Abel  contended  that  it  was  not  only 
possible  to  have  public  funding  without 
government  control  but  that  it  was  imper¬ 
ative  that  it  be  done.  He  agreed  with 
Whitehead,  however,  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  business  running  a  broad¬ 
cast  network. 

Final  witness 

The  Columbia  dean,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  and  television  reporter,  was  the  final 
witness  (February  16)  at  the  last  of  a 
series  of  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  to  ex¬ 
plore  current  dangers  to  constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press. 

Dr.  Everett  C.  Parker,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Communication  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  chairman  of  the 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.,  told  the  committee  that  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  avenues  of  expression,  wheth¬ 
er  by  the  owners  of  television  stations  and 
newspapers  or  by  the  government,  threat¬ 
ened  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
press. 

“Monopoly  ranks  equally  with  regula¬ 
tion  as  a  threat  to  our  basic  freedoms,” 
Dr.  Parker  testified.  “Suppression  of 
news  by  our  economic  masters — by  giant 
communications  conglomerates — looms  as 
a  menace  to  our  freedoms  equal  to  sup¬ 
pression  by  a  governmental  Big  Brother.” 

Natural  monopoly 

The  brunt  of  Dr.  Parker’s  testimony 
was  directed  tow'ard  television  and  radio, 
which  he  said  failed  to  give  adequate  op¬ 
portunities  to  minorities  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  the  air.  Broadcasting  he  pointed 


out  is  a  natural  monopoly,  created  by  limi¬ 
tation  of  fiequencies  and  licensing,  but  he 
included  in  his  criticisms  the  limitations 
imposed  on  freedoms  when  newspaper  mo¬ 
nopolies  exist. 

“No  matter  what  the  origin  of  a  mono¬ 
poly,  the  result  is  the  same,”  he  said. 
“Whether  it  is  from  the  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  broadcast  spectrum  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  newspapers)  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  economic  factors,  a  serious  impedi¬ 
ment  to  speech  is  created.  There  is  danger 
to  free  expression  when  a  single  individu¬ 
al  or  a  corporate  conglomerate  owns  every 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  city.” 


Cartoonists^  dilemma 

“Where  do  you  stand  on  relevance  in 
the  comics?”  will  be  the  discussion  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
meeting  in  New  York  City  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  24,  at  the  Advertising  Club. 

Agenda  topics  include  law  and  ordei*, 
women’s  lib,  black  power,  prison  revolt, 
violence,  war,  the  generation  gap,  drug 
scene  and  sex.  Among  speakers  are  Jack 
Tippit,  president  of  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society;  cartoonist  David  Pascal,  Stan 
Lee  of  Marvel  Comics,  William  Atwood 
and  William  Sexton,  Newsday  (Garden 
City,  New  York) ;  Raymond  K.  Rogers, 
King  Features  Syndicate;  and  cartoonists 
Alfred  Andriola  and  Ted  Shearer. 
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Out  of  rcceiver^iliip 

In  a  period  of  financial  manipulation, 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  its  new  eve¬ 
ning  edition  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col. 
Luke  Lea  and  Rogers  Caldwell  with  the 
result  that  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  acquired  actual  ownership.  The 
Depression  led  to  bankruptcy  but  the 
newspaper  came  out  of  receivership 
stronger  than  ever  with  a  board  of  local 
business  leaders.  In  time  the  Commercial 
Appeal  had  a  vigorous  young  owner, 
James  Hammond  Jr,  who  had  been  head 
of  major  department  stores  in  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh  and  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Titnesf  in  the  Hearst  organization. 

Hammond  got  the  Appeal  papers  for  $3 
million,  far  less  than  they  had  been  ap¬ 
praised  in  1931,  with  $150,000  in  cash  and 
a  one-year  note  for  $150,000.  He  assumed 
indebtedness  of  about  $2.7  million.  His 
first  major  decision  was  to  scuttle  the 
evening  Api)eal,  then  he  recalled  Enoch 
Brown  from  Atlanta  to  be  general  manag¬ 
er  and  finally  began  a  series  of  razzle- 
dazzle  promotion  events. 

On  October  1,  1936  Hammond  revealed 
that  he  had  sold  the  Commercial  Appeal 
to  Scripps-Howard  which  already  owned 
the  Press-Scimitar,  put  together  by  the 
old  Scripps-McCrae  partnership.  The  new 
owners  put  John  Sorrells  in  charge  as 
executive  editor  and  he  took  steps  to 
preserve  its  “unique  character.”  It  wasn’t 
long  before  the  Press-Scimitar  moved  into 
the  Commerical  Appeal’s  modem  building 
on  Union  Avenue. 


Memphis  Appeal 
story  is  retold 
from  its  files 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence 
(1841-1860)  a  person  could  have  the 
Memphis  Appeal  home-delivered  by  an 
“independent  merchant”  or,  if  he  were 
visiting  in  England,  he  could  pick  up  a 
copy  at  Holloway’s  Pill  and  Ointment 
Establishment,  244  Strand,  London. 

The  history  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  chronicled  by  Prof.  Thomas 
H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
(Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
$12.50  a  copy)  leaves  a  reader  with  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  newspaper  itself 
sw'allowed  many  kinds  of  pills  to  survive 
wars,  exile,  politics,  and  financial  malnu¬ 
trition,  not  to  mention  a  few  years  of 
yellow  fever. 

Just  how  the  Appeal,  the  original  news¬ 
paper  dedicated  to  the  South  and  to  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
emerged  into  the  prestigious,  healthy 
Commercial  Appeal  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group  fills  a  336-page  book. 

From  newspaper’s  files 

Prof.  Baker  treats  the  wealth  of  detail 
he  garnered  mostly  from  reading  the 
newspaper’s  files  with  a  journalist’s  eye  to 
objectivity  and  newsworthiness.  For  some 
it  will  be  dry  reading  but  for  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  drama  of  keeping  a  journal 
alive  in  all  soi-ts  of  vicissitudes  it  will  be 
a  delightful  pick-up-and-put-down  volume 
to  be  perused  in  short  takes. 

Although  the  Appeal  made  money  in  its 
first  decade  or  so,  its  owmers  were  contin¬ 
ually  short  of  ready  cash  because  so  much 
of  the  business  was  done  on  a  credit  basis 
and  subscribers  were  wont  to  be  tardy  in 
making  payments.  The  Appeal,  Baker 
tells  us,  once  offered  to  take  in  payment 
“anything  for  money  in  the  shape  of  a 
slip  of  paper  with  a  picture  on  it.” 

Henry  Van  Pelt,  editor,  printer  and  po¬ 
litician,  established  the  Weekly  Appeal  on 
.\pril  21,  1841,  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  Whig  Party  had  misled  the  people  of 
Tennessee  into  voting  for  William  Henry 
Harrison  against  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
President.  Van  Buren  was  Andrew  Jack¬ 
son’s  chosen  successor. 

Refugee  in  wartime 

On  June  16,  1858  the  Appeal  became  a 
daily  newspaper  and  when  Sherman’s 
army  marched  to  the  sea  in  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States  the  newspaper  was  al¬ 
ready  a  refugee  in  Atlanta.  With  that  city 
occupied  by  the  northern  forces,  the  Ap¬ 
peal  fled  to  Montgomery  and  resumed  dai¬ 
ly  issues.  The  next  move  was  to  Columbus 
and  then  to  Macon.  Not  until  the  summer 
of  1865  was  the  scattered  Appeal  staff 
reassembled  in  Memphis  but  the  wartime 
odyssey,  says  Baker,  had  won  fame  and 
resjiect  for  the  Appeal  throughout  the 
South. 

The  Appeal  began  to  interlace  its  politi¬ 
cal  news  with  dail.v  reports  of  crime  in 
Memphis  and  began  to  prosper.  But  then 


the  city  was  hit  by  a  series  of  disease 
epidemics,  the  worst  being  yellow  fever 
that  decimated  the  population.  By  1879 
the  Appeal  had  recovered;  circulation  was 
up  to  5,000  and  adv'ertising  occupied  60 
percent  of  the  four  pages.  A  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  six  pages  was  introduced. 

As  the  New  South  came  to  life,  the 
.\ppeal  carefully  encouraged  the  black 
man  to  develop  his  own  potential  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  right  to  vote,  although  still 
believing  the  Negro  was  infenor  to  the 
white  man  when  it  came  to  social  equal¬ 
ity. 

A  lively  newspaper  “war”  broke  out 
and  onto  the  scene  came  the  Commercial 
which  eventually  swallowed  the  Appeal 
after  the  panic  of  1893.  In  the  afternoon 
the  competition  was  the  Scimitar, 
forerunner  of  today’s  Press-Scimitar 
which  is  a  plant-mate  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  carries  the  Scripps-Howard 
lighthouse  on  its  masthead  while  the 
morning  CA  keeps  a  distinctive,  non  S-H 
appearance. 

Sinful  days 

For  awhile  the  Memphis  newspapers 
were  pi'eoccupied  with  the  sins  of  city 
folk.  Some  typical  headlines  were:  “A 
white  woman  ravished  and  afterwards 
muidered  by  four  men,  two  whites  and 
two  Negroes  a  few  miles  from  Pine  Bluff” 

.  .  .  “A  Girl  killed  in  a  concert  saloon  by 
a  blow  from  a  banjo.”  The  latter  occurred 
in  a  day  before  Elvis  Presley  was  born  in 
Memphis. 

By  the  early  1900s.  Baker  writes,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  had  matured  as  a 
newspaper  and  it  was  carrying  a  great 
deal  of  world  news  supplied  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Hearst  wire 
and  the  Ncxc  York  World — the  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  of  those  days.  The 
Katzenjammer  Kids  and  Happy  Hooligan 
aj)peared  in  the  Sunday  colored  comics 
section  and  the  newsroom  had  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

Mooney  at  the  helm 

With  the  return  of  Charles  Patrick 
Jo.seph  Mooney  to  the  Commercial  Appeal — 
he  had  gone  to  New  York  to  be  managing 
editor  of  Frank  Munsey’s  Daily  Ncios  and 
managing  editor  of  William  Randolph 
Heaist’s  New  York  American — Memphis 
began  to  enjoy  lively  professional  jouinal- 
i.sm.  He  was  an  editor  who  spared  no 
expense  in  obtaining  news  and  his  editori¬ 
als  won  many  friends  for  the  paper,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  ripped  into  the  one-man 
rule  imposed  by  “Boss”  Edward  Hull 
Clump. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  cried  out 
against  business  monopolies  and  accepted 
with  delight  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  President.  Later  it  was  to  sup¬ 
port  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  although 
it  had  been  exhorting  all  government  to 
spend  less.  Roosevelt  won  its  favor  by 
announcing  the  plans  for  the  vast  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  power  development. 

Supplementing  his  own  editorials, 
Mooney  gave  a  lot  of  leeway  to  cartoonist 
J.  P.  Alley  whose  “Hambone” — a  Negro 
philosopher — became  a  page  one  commen¬ 
tator  in  traditional  blackface  manner.  Al¬ 
ley’s  son.  Cal,  continued  the  popular 
feature  until  he  died  in  1970. 


‘Old  reliable’  image 

After  Sorrells  came  Frank  Ahlgren  and 
upon  his  retirement  in  1968  Scripps- 
Howard  moved  Gordon  Hanna  up  to  edi¬ 
tor.  He  had  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Ajqieal  from  1954  to  1959  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  FJi'ansrille  Press  as  edi¬ 
tor. 

Baker  says  the  image  of  “Old  Relia¬ 
ble”  has  been  constant  and  “the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  still  had  that  intangible  quali¬ 
ty  that  made  it  an  institution,  whether  its 
readers  cursed  it  or  praised  it.” 

Archives  of  the  CA  contain  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  gold  medal  for  distinguished  and 
meritorious  public  service  in  honor  of  its 
crusade  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the 
1920s.  Professor  Baker’s  story  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is  deserving 
of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  .  . .  J.H.W. 

• 

Gasparilla  sells  ads 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times 
report  a  record  advertising  linage  for  its 
Gasparilla  editions  of  February  7  and  8. 
About  5,000  more  lines  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  were  sold  this  year  over  last,  bring¬ 
ing  the  1972  tally  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  lines.  Gasparilla  is  a  week-long 
city  festival. 


B.  J.  Richey,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Huntsx'ille  (Ala.)  Times  since 
1969,  has  returned  to  the  paper  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor.  Philip  W.  Smith,  staff 
reporter,  is  assigned  to  Washington. 


Change  in  Washington 
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must  be  earned 


The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  is  the  most 
popular  machine  of  its  kind.  More  newspapers  use  it  than  any 
other  terminal.  And  for  good  reason. 

The  1100  is  a  proven  performer  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
efficiency  in  news  and  composing  operations.  And  saving  money. 

Which  it’s  doing  for  big  operations  like  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  and  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Group.  And  for  smaller  publishers  like  the  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times-News  and  the  DeKalb  County  Journal,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  proofreading,  correc¬ 
tions,  editing  —  look  to  the  leader.  Harris-  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.  S.  Highway  22,  Watchung,  New 
Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


Typography  judges 
in  Inland  contest 
applaud  innovation 

Thirty  daily  newspapers  from  10  states 
and  two  provinces  of  Canada  received 
awards  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  typography  and  design  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism.  The 
awards  were  presented  Tuesday  (Febru¬ 
ary  29)  at  the  association’s  meeting  in 
Houston. 

The  winners: 

Class  A — Offset  Under  10,000 

1 — Portage  (Wise.)  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter. 

2. — Redwing  (Minn.)  Republican  Ea¬ 
gle. 

Z— Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times 

Mention — Booneville  (Mo.)  Daily 
News. 

Mention — Booneville  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 
Citizen. 

Class  B — Offset  Over  10,000 

1 —  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune. 

2 —  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 

Mention — North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Tele¬ 
graph 

Mention — DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Class  C — Letterpress  Under  10,000 

1 —  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

2 —  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial  Review. 

3 —  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press. 

Mention — Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican. 

Mention — Independence  (Kans.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

Class  D — Letterpress  10,000-25,000 

1 —  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  Herald. 

2 —  Brandon  (Manitoba)  Sun. 

3 —  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wise.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

Mention — Waukesha  (Wise.)  Freeman. 

Mention — Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Class  E — Letterpress  25,000-75,000 

1 —  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier. 

2 —  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

3 —  Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mention — Davenport  (Iowa)  Times 
Democrat. 

Mention — The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 


Has  lease  on  prize 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Detroit 
News  reporter  Joe  Wolff  won  first  prize  in 
the  newspaper  division  from  the  Michigan 
Mobile  Home  and  Reci-eational  Vehicle  In¬ 
stitute  writing  contest  for  his  weekly 
summer  column  on  camping,  “Wolff  on  the 
Loose.”  Wolff  received  a  plaque  and  a 
$100  Savings  Bond. 


Class  F — Letterpress  Over  75,000 

1 —  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

2 —  Windsor  (Ontario)  Star. 

3 —  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

Mention — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mention — Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Comments  of  judges 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star,  in  Class  F,  won  special  plaudits 
from  the  judges  for  the  simplicity  and 
consistency  of  their  typography  and  de¬ 
sign.  One  of  the  judges,  Hayward  Blake, 
called  the  Minneapolis  paper,  “the  one 
significant  change  that’s  been  made  in 
newspaper  design  this  past  season. 

“Rather  than  with  art  or  aesthetics,  or 
through  trickiness  of  design,  addition  of 
color,  or  simply  a  change  of  nameplate, 
the  Minneapolis  people  designed  their  pa¬ 
per  with  rationale  and  logic,”  Blake  said. 
“The  design  of  the  paper  makes  sense  and 
can  be  explained  easily,  w'hereas  the  de¬ 
sign  of  most  newspapers  is  based  primari¬ 
ly  on  tradition.” 

Blake  applauded  the  Windsor  Star  for 
its  innovative  use  of  a  flush  left  name¬ 
plate,  its  “utter  simplicity”  of  design,  its 
open  spaces,  and  its  consistency  in  the  use 
of  type. 

The  diagonal  pyramiding  of  ads  was 
felt  by  the  judges  to  be  one  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  against  attractive  inside 
page  design.  “Advertising  simply  over¬ 
whelms  the  way  many  pages  are  laid 
out,”  said  Glenn  Heinlein. 

The  judges  agreed  that  if  ads  could  be 
laid  out  in  different  styles,  with  perhaps 
fewer  ads  on  any  one  page,  the  results 
might  be  different. 

• 

Woestendiek  a  double 
winner  in  sweepstakes 

The  Colorado  Springs  Sun  won  two  top 
awards — the  sweepstakes  prizes  for  pho¬ 
tos  and  advertising — in  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  competition  for  1971. 
The  paper  edited  by  William  Woestendiek 
also  received  citations  in  its  circulation 
class  for  production  excellence,  editorial 
courage,  and  press  work. 

The  Alamosa  Valley  Cornier  also  was  a 
double  sweepstake  winner  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  and  advertising.  The  Boulder 
Camera  won  the  general  excellence  award 
in  its  class  and  also  won  editorial  honors. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  cited 
for  general  excellence  in  its  category  and 
community  service  citations  went  to  the 
Durango  Herald  and  Canon  City  Daily 
Record.  The  Burlington  Record  won  the 
sweepstakes  for  general  excellence  in  the 
weekly  division. 


Police  chiefs  articles 

The  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  is  publish¬ 
ing  each  Sunday  for  13  weeks  an  article 
on  law  enforcement.  Titled  “Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  is  Everybody’s  Business,”  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  written  by  Police  Chief  Tom 
Potts. 


DISTINGUISHED  journalism  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  is  the  title  Prof.  Warren  Bovee, 
left,  confers  on  David  L.  Bowen,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  AP.  Bowen,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  received  a  master's  degree 
from  Marquette  in  1951. 

Shopping  center  press 
foreseen  by  AP  expert 

Minipresses  turning  out  copies  of  the 
local  newspaper  in  shopping  centers  are 
envisioned  by  David  L.  Bowen,  dii'ector  of 
communications  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Bowen  advanced  his  idea,  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  electronic  delivery  of  news  into 
living  rooms,  in  a  talk  at  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  Milwaukee,  last  week  (February 
20)  when  he  accepted  the  Byline  Award 
as  a  distinguished  Marquette  journalism 
graduate.  He  received  a  master’s  degree 
there  in  1951  after  earning  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

“What  this  country  needs,”  he  said,  “is 
a  good  shopping  center  sized  press  .  .  .  one 
that  could  be  loaded  electronically  and 
maintained  by  the  barest  crew.  The  edito¬ 
rial  offices  would  be  centrally  located  and 
the  papers  could  be  tailored  to  the  news 
and  advertising  needs  of  the  individual 
neighborhoods. 

“I  don’t  think  the  newspaper  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  going  to  happen,  not  because 
of  technology — that  is  hei'e — but  because 
of  economics.” 

Tbe  newspaper  coming  out  of  a  little 
black  box  in  the  home  gives  the  reader  a 
choice  over  what  he  reads  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  choose  advertising,  Bowen  said. 
Without  advertising,  such  a  newspaper,  in 
his  view,  would  be  too  costly  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  himself  to  support. 

• 

Sam  Anson  retires 

Sam  B.  Anson,  general  sales  manager 
of  Chemco  Photoproducts  Company,  has 
retired  after  26  years  of  service.  Anson 
had  traveled  extensively  for  Chemco  since 
1948,  setting  up  branch  offices  and  sales 
territories  in  the  United  States,  Latin 
America  and  international  markets.  Vince 
Cacaro  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  Chemco.  Cacaro  has  had  14  years  of 
Chemco  sales  experience,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  and  Chicago. 
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Family  Physicians 
Tell  It  Like  It  Is 


For  u'ars  faniiK  (lo(t(ns  lia\e  la-fii  takiiifr  jiood  care  of  America's 
lieallli  while  operatiiij:  iitider  a  misnomer.  I  hey've  been  callin"  them¬ 
selves  "eneral  praclitioiiers  .  .  .  while  the  other  s|>e<  ialists  zeroed  in  i>n 
what  thev  acluallv  did  surjicons  acknow ledjied  themselves  as  surfreons. 
pediatricians  were  pediatricians. 

Now.  finallv.  familv  doclor>  have  aiknovviedj'cd  their  role  and  have 
<lropped  the  confu>inj:  "general  praitilioner"  and  "jreneral  practice’’, 
lodav.  thev  re  tcllinj:  it  the  wav  it  reallv  is  and  have  made  it  official 
hv  chanjiinj:  the  name  of  theii  medical  association  from  Ameriran 
Acadcmv  of  (icncral  Practice  to  .  .  .  American  Academy  of  Family 
Phv>i<  ian>.  I  he  2.v-vcar-ohl  ory:anizalion.  largest  in  the  nation  after 
the  all-doctor  AM  \.  has  more  than  memhers  and  represents 

lu'arlv  6.1. (HM)  avowed  familv  doc  tors  iti  the  I  .S. 

Alonj;  with  its  new  name  the  Academv  has  a  new  breed  of  doctors  in 
the  making;,  rodav's  familv  |»hvsician  may  take  residency  trainiii"  in 
familv  medicine  (after  medical  school  I  at  one  of  more  than  ‘).t  uni- 
versitv  medical  (•■titers  or  teachinj-  hospitals.  It  is  an  intensive  .'i-year 
traininj*  period,  in  which  he  learns  how  to  provide  comprehensive,  con- 
tinuini;  health  care  for  the  entire  family.  He  then  can  take  a  certifying 
examination  to  hccoinc  a  diplomatc  of  the  Ameiiian  Hoard  of  Family 
Practice  and  a  hona  fide  specialist  in  family  medicine. 

I  nlike  other  pi  imai  y  specialists,  the  \HF  P  diplomatc  must  re-prove 
himself  evciy  six  yeais.  Thus  his  patients  (an  he  assured  not  (tnlv  of 
competence  now.  to  treat  60  per  cent  of  the  ills  of  man.  hut  coiitiniiiii" 
com|tcten(  (■  in  the  fast-c  hanfiiu"  world  of  medicine. 

With  new ly -cstahlishcd  traininj:  and  certifying;  procedures,  the  American 
.Academy  of  Family  Physic  ians  is  tclliii"  the  world  that  familv  phvsicians 
hv  any  other  name  may  not  he.  If  they're  familv  doctors  thev  re  jiroud 
to  say  they  are  .  .  .  and  to  work  for  the  |iroposition  that  everv  American 
family  should  have  a  familv  doctor.  The  L  .S.  (’.on<;ress.  .America's 
medical  schools,  many  state  lej;islalures  and  millions  of  plain  Americans 
are  on  their  side. 


F^nter 

.Awards 

Competition 

Now 

■American  journalists  are 
contributing  to  this  thrust 
for  more  family  doctors,  too. 
The  AAFP's  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  Journalism  Awards 
Competition,  for  articles  on 
family  medicine  and  the  role 
of  the  family  doctor  in 
America's  developing  pri- 
marv  health  care  system, 
will  <*l<>se  .April  l.‘>,  1972. 

F.ntries  will  consist  of  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  during  calen¬ 
dar  1671.  .A  panel  of  six 
distinguished  judges  from 
academic  medicine  and 
journalism  will  seh;ct  three 
winners  and  six  entries  to 
receive  honorable  mention 
recognition.  Prizes  consist  of 
cash  awards  in  the  amount 
of  81,000.  first  prize: 
87.i0.  second  prize,  and 
S2.'>0.  third  jirize.  Winners 
will  be  announced  a})proxi- 
malely  June  l.A.  1672.  Fdr 
further  information  write: 

Silver  Anniversary 
Journalism  Awarids 

American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians 

Volker  Boulevarct  at  Brookside 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 


American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 

Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookside 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 


Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

^EWSPAPERS  DISCOVER  ACAPULCO 


The  tounstas  who  run  down  to  Acapul¬ 
co  for  a  mid-winter  vacation  to  of^le  the 
celebrities  and  the  beautiful  people  better 
take  a  second  look.  The  tanned  guy  wear¬ 
ing  shades  and  the  dish  in  the  bikini  may 
just  be  tbe  winners  of  a  couple  of  newspa¬ 
per  contests. 

The  Baltimore  Snn,  for  instance, 
wanted  to  get  more  exposure  and  higher 
readership  for  its  new  Simmons  Report  on 
Baltimore.  A  conte.st  for  media  men  ac¬ 
count  managers  and  advertising  managers 
required  entrants  to  complete  a  “slanted 
crossword  puzzle.”  The  puzzle,  described 
as  “no  strings  attached,  no  box  tops”  was 
mailed  to  agencies  and  advertiseis  in  a 
folder  featuring  four-color  Acapulco 
photos,  rules  and  deadlines. 

fhe  puzzle  requires  72  words  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  answers  to  26  can  bo  found  by 
anyone  who  will  read  the  entire  Simmons 
study.  As  the  rules  point  out,  in  case  of  a 
tie,  the  lucky  winner  will  be  chosen  at  a 
drawing  from  all  correct  entries  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  the  March  3  dead¬ 
line.  A  complete  copy  of  the  Simmons 
study  was  included  with  each  contest  en¬ 
try,  of  course. 

There’s  a  spot  in  the  entry  blank  for 
the  respondent  to  indicate  the  name  of  his 
representative  from  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  The  lucky  rep  will  get 
a  ti’ip  to  Acapulco  for  two,  too. 

According  to  Davis  Kennedy,  Sunpapers 
promotion  manager,  Acapulco-minded  ad¬ 
men,  who  knew  a  good  thing  when  they 
saw  it,  jioured  entries  into  the  mailroom. 
As  a  result,  four  lucky  people — an  agency 
man  and  friend,  and  a  CWO&O  rep  and 
his  fi'iend,  will  be  living  it  up  for  a  week 
at  the  Paraiso/Marriott. 

The  other  discoverer  of  Acapulco  is  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 
With  a  circulation  of  60,285,  the  Daily 
Breeze  is  the  smallest  of  the  nation’s  44 
daily  newspapers  to  publish  more  than  a 
million  classified  ads  in  1971. 

In  fact,  198  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
are  larger  than  the  Daily  Breeze  in  circu¬ 
lation,  while  only  47  can  claim  a  higher 
total  classified  advertising  volume. 

Jack  Harpster,  promotion  manager  for 
the  Daily  Breeze,  felt  the  accomplishment 
was  worth  talking  about,  and  cooked  up  a 
“Millionaire  for  a  Day”  contest,  designed 
to  tell  readers  and  advertisers  about  the 
milestone,  publication  of  the  one-millionth 
ad. 

Promotion  began  approximately  six 
weeks  ahead  of  the  date  on  which  Breeze 
execs  predicted  the  important  ad  would  be 
received.  Readers  were  invited  through 
in-paper  ads  to  submit  their  guesses  as  to 


advIrt^ing  CALENDAR 

1!)72  dated  event.s  calendar  In  24-pape 
t)ooklet  for  advertising-  and  .sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Tells  you  what  &  when.  Ideal 
pocket-size  planning  tool  for  budgets  & 
scheduling  consumer  advertising. 

nnu  prill  V  53  holmes  road 
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the  date  and  time  the  ad  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  newspaper.  Each  ad  also 
included,  as  clues,  the  Breeze’s  month-by¬ 
month  classified  ad  count  for  the  past 
three  years,  with  the  1971  figures  going 
through  the  month  of  September. 

Cal  Tremblay,  classified  manager,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  ad  would  be  received  during  tbe 
last  week  of  November;  so  tbe  deadline 
for  entries  was  set  at  November  15.  The 
one-millionth  ad  actually  arrived  at  10:16 
a.m.  on  Friday,  November  26;  and  143  of 
tbe  2,411  entries  bad  correctly  tabbed  tbe 
day.  The  winning  entry,  submitted  by  a 
man  from  ^Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.,  was 
only  two  minutes  off  the  cori  ect  time. 

To  maintain  intere.st  from  the  fifteenth 
when  the  contest  closed  until  the  day  the 
big  ad  arrived,  tbe  Breeze  published  daily 
a  “Millionaire”  conte.st  scoreboard.  The 
board,  a  15-incb  ad,  gave  readers  a  daily 
tally  of  the  ad  count  so  they  could  keep 
track  of  their  chances. 

The  grand  prize  incorporated  the  “Mil¬ 
lionaire  for  a  Day”  theme.  The  winner 
and  his  guest  were  awarded  a  four-day 
holiday  at  Acapulco,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  the  Las  Brisas  Hotel.  They  were 
booked  into  a  room  with  a  private  pool, 
given  a  car  to  use  during  their  stay,  and 
made  honorary  members  of  an  e.xclusive 
beach  club.  To  cover  the  cost  of  meals  and 
entertainment,  the  winner  was  also  given 
the  interest  on  $1,000,000  for  a  day,  a  sum 
of  $139.  To  truly  reflect  the  millionaire 
treatment,  the  winners  were  flown  to 
Acapulco  and  back  in  the  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers’  private  10-passenger  corporate  jet. 

Actually,  the  “Millionaire  for  a  Day” 
was  two  contests  in  one.  Besides  the  con¬ 
test  for  readers,  another  with  identical 
rules  and  prizes  was  held  for  classified 
contract  holders.  A  special  mailer  with 
entry  coupon  was  used  to  promote  it.  In 
this  division,  245  entries  were  received. 

The  contest  winner,  along  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  answei-,  was  announced  on  the  day 
the  one-millionth  ad  was  published.  The 
ad,  a  3-lino  “Office  Equipment  For  Sale” 
ad,  was  isolated  in  the  middle  of  a  full- 
pae-e  under  the  headline,  “Our  one- 
millionth  classified  ad  of  1971,”  which  also 
listed  the  name  of  the  contest  winner. 

Meanwhile  at  Acapulco,  it’s  getting 
tough  to  tell  whether  the  guy  beside  tbe 
pool  with  the  sunglasses  is  a  New  York 
Media  director,  a  Bi-eeze  reader  from 
Manhattan  Beach,  a  used  furniture  dealer 
from  Torrance,  a  CWO&O  ad  rep,  or 
Aristotle  Onassis. 

SIX  COLUMNS— “The  Eccentric  Steps 
Into  the  Futui'e,”  says  a  town  crier  on  the 
cover  of  an  eight-page  booklet  distributed 
bv  the  Birminyham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 
The  text  tells  advertisers  of  the  research 
that  preceded  the  newspaper’s  decision  to 
go  to  six  column  format  from  traditional 
eight  columns.  The  introduction  was  in 
the  fonn  of  a  letter  from  publisher  Henry 
M.  Hogan,  Jr.  Page  two  showed  the  same 
paragraph  of  text  set  in  both  measures. 


and  explained  that  Mergenthaler  research 
experts  had  been  recommending  the 
switch  to  six-column  style  as  far  back  as 
1928.  The  center  spread  on  pages  three 
and  four  showed  comparative  ad  sizes. 
Page  five  told  of  the  paper’s  reputation 
for  excellence,  its  awards  and  honors,  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “Why  tamper  with  suc¬ 
cess?”,  while  page  seven  showed  what  the 
new  front  page  would  look  like.  Back  cov¬ 
er  page  showed  reproductions  of  national 
award  placques. 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS  --  The  Walla  Walla 

(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  produced  a  1972 
Progre.ss  edition  on  February  20,  provid¬ 
ing  a  detailed  picture  of  food  processing, 
agricultural,  livestock,  recreation  and  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  of  Southeastern  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Northeastern  Oregon.  It  tells 
of  the  firms,  organizations  and  people  who 
find  it  fun  to  live,  work  and  play  in  the 
Walla  Walla  Country. 

If:  :tc  ic 

LONDON  TRIP-  236  Detroit  S’cu's 

carriers  enjoyed  a  four-day,  all-expenses- 
|)aid  trip  from  Detroit,  Mich,  to  London, 
England.  The  trip  was  a  reward  for  out¬ 
standing  sales  accomplishments  recorded 
by  the  young  husinessmen. 

The  group,  largest  number  of  carriers 
from  any  single  newspaper  to  fly  over¬ 
seas,  had  Ji  heavy  schedule  of  sightseeing, 
and  also  visited  with  some  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain’s  newsi)aperboys  to  compai  e  notes. 

*  He  * 

ENGINEERS  -  “Where  will  you  be 
when  the  gang’s  all  there?”  asks  a  New 
York  Times  piomotion  foldei'  that  says 
the  Times  will  reach  the  IEEE  (Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers) 
members  who  will  be  convening  this 
month.  Point  of  the  mailer  is  that  Times 
Classified  or  display  advertising  leaches 
those  attending  the  convention,  with  in¬ 
formation  about  the  job  market  for  engi¬ 
neers. 


No  showing  of  malice 
in  verbatim  wire  item 

Florida  Publishing  Co.,  i)ublisher  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  Florida  Tinics- 
Ihiion,  won  a  summary  judgment  in  a 
libel  suit  after  Ciicuit  Judge  Robert  H. 
Wingfield  found  that  the  papers  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  UPI  stoi'.v  veibatim,  except  for 
certain  grammatical  corrections. 

The  judge  agreed  with  the  newspapers’ 
attorney,  Harold  B.  Wahl,  that  there  was 
no  clear  showing  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  in  publishing  the  story 
dealing  with  a  legislative  committee  hear¬ 
ing  on  conditions  in  a  school.  Green  Val- 
Valley  School  Inc.  sued  for  $2  million 
damages. 

Counsel  for  the  school  argued  that  the 
headline  suggested  that  something  lewd 
occurred  there  and  was  not  repre.sentative 
of  the  entire  content  of  the  story.  Wahl 
asserted  that  the  headline  was  clearly 
justified  by  the  wording  of  the  story. 
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simultaneously  with  the  printing  of  the 
letter. 


Chicago  Guild 
is  negotiating 
‘policy  voice’ 

Proposals  that  would  give  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  members  the  right  to 
veto  the  appointment  of  department  heads 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times,  a  voting  voice  in  the  papers’  news 
policy  conferences,  and  space  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  to  voice  disagreement  with  edi¬ 
torials  are  in  negotiation. 

Authorization  of  the  proposals  has  been 
given  by  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

In  supporting  the  move  for  a  voice  in 
the  papers’  operation,  members  of  the  two 
units  said  it  would  allow  a  newspaper’s 
staff  to  influence  major  decisions  that 
affect  the  paper  or  the  staff  instead  of 
leaving  these  important  issues  solely  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

Constant  honesty 

These  and  other  proposals  were  termed 
“new  devices”  for  achieving  the  Guild’s 
constitutional  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
“as  far  as  it  is  able,  constant  honesty  in 
news,  editorials,  advertising  and  business 
practices.” 

A  veto  voice  in  naming  department 
heads  would  mean  an  appointed  head 
would  have  the  confidence  of  his  or  her 
colleagues,  a  confidence  that  would  be  re¬ 
ciprocated  and  that  would  impi'ove  the 
day-to-day  working  conditions  for  all 
Guild  members,  according  to  unit  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Members  should  have  a  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  news  policy,  they  said,  because  “a 
newspaper’s  editorial  voice  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  limited  to  that  of  only  one 
man.” 

The  right  to  veto  appointments  would 
cover  the  city,  financial  and  sports  edi¬ 
tors,  the  first  assistant  city  editor  and  the 
chief  photographer. 

Contract  expired 

The  News  and  Sun-Times  negotiations 
are  nearly  the  two  monthly  mark  and 
there  has  been  little  progress,  according 
to  unit  representatives.  The  papers’  con¬ 
tract  with  Field  Enterprises  expired 
March  1. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  that 
two  other  proposals  that  would  have  given 
Guild  members  at  the  two  papers  a 
90-day,  first  option  to  buy  either  newspa¬ 
per  before  it  could  be  sold  to  a  third  party 
and  the  right  to  veto  any  sale  to  a  thiid 
party  were  withdrawn. 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  Contracts  Com¬ 
mittee  earlier  had  approved  proposals  for 
one-third  Guild  representation  on  the  pa¬ 
pers’  editorial  boards,  for  Guild  approval 
of  any  substantive  changes  in  basic  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  the  library  and  communica¬ 
tions  center,  and  for  a  reporter’s  right  to 
answer  any  letter  mentioning  him  or  her 


Byline  integrity 

Other  proposals  in  the  contract  being 
negotiated  cover  byline  integrity;  the  pa¬ 
pers  may  use  no  byline  over  protest  of  a 
staffer.  In  this  connection,  substantive 
changes  in  a  writer’s  copy  must  be 
brought  to  his  attention. 

Also,  no  copy  can  be  prepared  that  in 
any  way  distoi’ts  any  facts  or  creates  im¬ 
pressions  which  the  company  knows  to  be 
false. 

A  no-disclosure  privilege  also  has  been 
written  into  the  proposed  contract.  This 
covers  soui'ces  and  source  material. 

The  contracts  proposes  a  reporter  top 
(two  years  experience)  of  $450;  rewrite 
top  (two  years)  $475,  and  sub-editors 
minimum  $550. 

Paddock  group  adds 
two  more  weeklies 

Two  newspaper  acquisitions  and  two 
manao'ement  promotions  were  announced 
by  William  H.  Over,  president  of  Paddock 
DuPaere  Newspapers. 

Purchnse  of  the  Lombardian  and  the 
Villa  Park  Review  from  MacKay  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Lombard  brings  the  number  of 
Paddock  DuPaP'e  Newsnaners  to  12. 

The  Lombardian  and  Villa  Park  Review 
have  been  published  in  Lombard  and  Villa 
Park  for  more  than  13  years.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  founded  by  Edward  MacKay, 
who  w'ill  continue  to  manacre  them. 

Over  also  announced  the  anpointments 
of  K.  Steve  Anderson  to  publisher  of  Pad¬ 
dock  OuPacre  Newsnaners  and  John  J. 
Wilk  to  general  manager  of  Paddock 
Crescent  Printinor  Corp. 

Over  had  held  both  positions  in  addition 
to  being  general  manager  of  the  seven 
Paddock  Crescent  New.snaners  in  southern 
Cook  and  northern  Will  Counties.  Leo  G. 
Piper  is  publisher  of  the  Paddock  Cres¬ 
cent  group. 

Anderson,  38,  who  was  assistant  genei’- 
al  manager  of  the  three  companies,  has 
been  with  Paddock  since  March,  1971. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  plant  manager  of 
Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  St.  Charles,  subsidiary 
of  Time  Inc. 

Wilk,  33.  Avas  vicenresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  DuPage  County  Times 
and  the  Advisor  when  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Paddock  in  February,  1971. 
Since  then,  he  has  served  as  advertising 
director  and  newspaner  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  DuPage  and  Crescent 
Newspapers. 

• 

Mississippi  special 

The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  this 
week  nuhpshed  a  96-page  progress  edi¬ 
tion,  “Profile  ’72,”  coupled  with  its  i-egu- 
lar  run.  Largest  in  the  paper’s  100-year 
history,  the  edition’s  stories  were  written 
by  local  leaders  in  business,  education, 
government  and  community  affairs,  who 
projected  their  views  on  what  the  area 
can  expect  in  the  coming  year. 
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Meyer  suggests 
research  goals 
to  aid  salesmen 

Research  as  penetrating  as  is  possible 
to  develop,  plus  meaningful  updating,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tools  that  pro¬ 
motion  shops  can  give  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  says  Newell  Meyer, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel  who  is  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

Meyer  at  a  recent  INPA  seminar: 

Promotion  departments  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  hard-hitting  demographics,  use 
secondary  data  before  making  a  survey, 
take  into  account  the  trends  of  the  city’s 
population  in  the  job  market,  households, 
schooling. 

Research,  while  not  a  magic  formula, 
can  be  of  infinite  assistance  in  helping  the 
salesmen  to  make  good  judgments. 

Meyer  predicted  that  two  of  the  big 
breakthroughs  in  research  will  come  in 
experimental  studies  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  attitudes. 

Impact  of  cartoons 

He  suggested  that  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  can  develop  such  studies  as  the 
impact  of  cartoons  and  comics,  demogra¬ 
phic  characteristics  of  an  area,  what 
youth  thinks  and  various  pilot  studies, 
with  a  view  towards  getting  the  most  out 
of  promotion  dollars. 

Much  research  should  concentrate  on 
women  readers,  ileyer  said,  and  working 
women  have  been  found  to  be  better  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  poorer  tv  viewers.  This 
fact  makes  a  difference  on  the  method  of 
selling  newspaper  ad  space. 

^leyer  noted  that  if  present  trends  con¬ 
tinue  for  15  years,  nearly  half  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  will  be  living  in  suburbs; 
unless  there  is  a  sharp  reversal  of  trends, 
one-third  of  central  city  residents  will  be 
black  in  1985,  all  of  which  poses  chal¬ 
lenges  to  newspapers. 

Meyer  cautioned  not  to  sell  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  people  short.  The  Journal  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  interviewed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  and  has  found  that  people 
are  smarter  than  they  are  given  credit 
for.  Any  advertising  that  is  misleading 
will  not  fool  them  for  long. 

The  direction  in  which  public  regard  of 
e.«tablished  and  familiar  institutions  is 
going  should  tell  the  newspaper  that  it  is 
no  longer  nice  to  have  solid  information  to 
help  with  sales — it’s  a  necessity.  And  pro¬ 
motion  can  help. 

Meyer  urged  squeezing  information  dry 
for  every  possible  bit  of  sales  ammuni¬ 
tion;  work  it  into  effective  presentations; 
translate  figure  and  statistic  facts  into 
people  facts — facts  for  people  who  buy. 

Presentations  should  be  thought  of  in 
simple  teiTOS,  instead  of  complex  and  they 
don’t  have  to  l)e  elaborate  or  costly  in 
order  to  be  effective.  But  a  presentation 
does  need  imagination. 

Meyer  said  that  salesmen  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  presentations  to  get  too  wordy. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


‘SUPER  EDITOR,  MOTHER,  IDIOT,  ETC.’ 


Some  people  are  attracted  to  the  weekly 
newspaper  business  because  they  like  to 
write.  Some  people  go  for  the  mystique 
surrounding  the  Fourth  Estate.  Mrs.  San¬ 
dy  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Creve  Coenr 
(Mo.)  Citizen,  says  it  gave  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  nurse  her  baby. 

Just  because  she  wears  Supennan  and 
Mickey  Mouse  teeshirts  around  the  office 
doesn’t  make  her  an  out  of  the  ordinai’y 
editor.  She  wears  them  because  she  is  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

Her  family  is  no  slouch  when  it  comes 
to  interesting  activities  either.  Her  young¬ 
est  child  recently  painted  herself  all 
bi'own,  and  her  husband,  Jon,  a  poetry 
loving  insurance  claims  adjuster,  has  been 
known  to  cook  a  fish  souffle  over  the  fire¬ 
place  (“I  thought  it  was  God  awful”  was 
his  wife’s  comment). 

Sharing  the  house  (A  Victorian  built  in 
1901)  with  the  Johnsons  (there  are  two 
other  children)  is  an  assortment  of  ani¬ 
mals  including  dogs,  cats,  guppies,  and  a 
black  cockapoo  that  Mrs.  Johnson  said 
“looks  like  that  guy  in  the  movies  who 
turns  into  the  wolf  man.” 

Superman  shirt 

Wearing  the  Superman  shirt  in  the 
office  (she  wears  them  because  she  picked 
four  up  on  sale  once)  she  has  been  dubbed 
“Super  Editor”  by  the  staff,  “Super  Moth¬ 
er”  by  her  children  and  (she  said)  “Super 
Idiot”  by  her  husband.  He  also  calls  her 
something  else  but  that  was  off  the  rec¬ 
ord. 

Rack  to  the  bit  about  nursing  the  baby. 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  background  has  been  in 
the  field  of  credit  and  finance  but  after 
her  last  baby  arrived  three  years  ago  she 
needed  a  job  with  a  less  demanding  sched¬ 
ule,  hence  she  went  to  work  for  the  Flor¬ 
issant  (Mo.)  Valley  Reporter. 

“That’s  whei*e  I  leamed  to  write  news 
and  features,”  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  and 
then  went  on  to  credit  the  then  editor  of 
the  Reporter,  Mrs.  Marilyn  DeWitt,  with 
getting  her  newspaper  career  under  way. 

But  it  only  lasted  eight  months  at  the 
Reporter.  “The  paper  changed  hands,” 
Super  Editor  explained,  “and  they  wanted 
me  to  go  to  work  for  three  days  a  week 
for  $3.5 — work  on  loyalty.  I’m  loyal  but 
not  that  loyal.” 

A  month  after  she  quit  the  Reporter 
Donnelly  Publications,  owner  of  11  weekly 
suburban  newspapers  outside  of  St.  Louis 
(Florissant  is  St.  Louis’s  largest  single 
suburb)  asked  Mrs.  Johnson  if  she’d  do 
some  stringing. 

First  she  covered  one  town,  then  four, 
then  started  doing  re-write  work,  and 
finally  became  editor  of  Donnelly’s  Citizen 
in  Creve  Coeur  last  September. 

The  Citizen  itself  is  three  years  old  and 
it  shares  Creve  Coeur  with  another  w'eek- 
ly  the  Community  Press. 

Circulation-wise  the  Citizen  goes  to  27,- 
000  homes  free  via  bonded  carriers.  No 
issues  are  sold  at  newsstands  but  the  pa¬ 
per  is  distributed  to  banks  and  other  ad¬ 


vertisers’  places  of  business  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  place  readers 
have  to  pay  the  10  cents  price  listed  on 
page-one  is  at  a  small  frame  house  on 
Olive  Boulevard — the  Citizen’s  office. 

Mixture  of  people 

The  Citizen,  which  also  circulates  in  the 
towns  and  municipalities  of  Chesterfield, 
Frontenac,  Town  &  Country,  Olivette,  Des 
Peres,  Westwood,  and  Ladue,  has  a  mixed 
readership  ranging  from  wealthy  subur¬ 
banites  to  farmers.  Mrs.  Johnson  writes 
for  all  groups. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  area  was  all 
agricultural  but  the  St.  Louis  suburban 
expansion  has  made  Creve  Coeur  a  place 
where  the  average  home  runs  between 
$60,000  and  $70,000. 

“What  we  try  to  do,”  Mrs.  Johnson  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  run  a  community  newspaper 
with  sophistication.”  Consequently  Citizen 
photographei'S  might  have  a  dual  assign¬ 
ment  of  covering  the  harvesting  of  maple 
syrup  and  shooting  photos  of  a  symphony 
orchestra. 

“We  have  found  that  i*ich  people  like  to 
see  their  kids  in  the  paper  as  much  as 
anyone.”  Mrs.  Johnson  said  too  that  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  coupon  clipping  in 
the  well-to-do  areas  than  in  less  affluent 
locales. 

She  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of 
the  writing  in  the  Citizen,  which  averages 
24  to  28  pages  a  week.  “I’m  getting  to  the 
big  time  now”  she  mused.  “I  have  a 
stringer.” 

Advertising  is  sold  at  the  Citizen  by 
manager  Ed  Hoffner  and  ad  rep  Rod  Di- 
erking.  Spot  color  is  used  in  ads  in  almost 
every  issue. 

Every  issue  too  carries  process  color  in 
editorial  layouts.  Lew  Gordon,  a  local  pho¬ 
tographer,  is  responsible  for  the  front 
page  color  shots  each  week. 

Much  of  the  other  photographic  work  is 
done  hy  Bill  Lamberg,  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  whose  sports  pictures  are  used  in 
many  of  the  Donnelly  papers. 

Will  shoot  too 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  is  going  to  get  into 
the  photo  act  too.  At  one  time  she  worked 
as  a  Gal  Friday  for  a  photographer  and  is 
thinking  of  putting  some  of  the  things  she 
learned  into  practice. 

Don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  now  shooting  photos  is  all 
Mrs.  Johnson  does  at  the  Citizen.  She  also 
lays  out  the  paper  and  does  paste-up 
(along  with  a  housewife  hired  part  time) 
which  isn’t  so  bad  except  that  she  has  to 
drive  25  miles  to  Donnelly’s  central  com¬ 
position  office  to  do  it. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  she  covers 
government  meetings  at  night.  Her 
toughest  work,  she  said,  comes  with  cover¬ 
ing  the  county  government  meetings. 
They’re  hard,  she  related  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  makeup  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


"Super  Editor"  Mrs.  Sandy  Johnson 


Needless  to  say  she  doesn’t  pack  every¬ 
thing  into  an  eight-hour  day.  She  takes 
her  work  home  and  pounds  out  editorial 
copy  in  the  evening  in  a  third  floor  loft. 
“The  kids  know  better  than  to  disturb  me 
until  the  leads  are  written.” 

Lest  you  think  that  that  perhaps  rounds 
out  Mrs.  Johnson’s  activities  it  should  be 
noted  that  she  also  writes  a  cooking 
column  entitled,  what  else,  “Gourmet 
Kook.” 

The  column  has  recipe  material,  but  its 
liberally  sprinkled  with  Sandy  Johnson 
humor.  It’s  carried  in  all  the  Donnelly 
papers.  Mrs.  Johnson  won’t  run  a  recipe 
she  hasn’t  tried.  Her  husband’s  attempt  at 
fireside  souffle  was  an  experiment  for  the 
column. 

In  fact  there’s  a  lot  of  cooking  going  on 
in  the  Johnson  household.  The  children 
have  learned  to  fend  for  themselves  and 
by  her  own  count  Mrs.  Johnson  estimates 
there  haven’t  been  four  nights  since  they 
moved  into  the  house  last  October  when 
guests  haven’t  been  sitting  at  their  dinner 
table. 

Recently  the  Johnsons  were  expecting 
100  people  for  dinner  at  their  sixth  annu¬ 
al  Twelfth  Night  Plus  Two  party  and 
three  days  before  the  event  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  36  rolls  of  wallpaper  to  put  up.  In 
her  exuberance  for  the  chore  (the  house 
has  12  foot  ceilings)  Super  Wallpaperer 
took  a  plunge  from  a  six-foot  ladder.  But 
the  paper  got  up  and  the  party  went  on. 

She  doesn’t  shy  away  from  the  police 
news  because  she  considers  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  community  but  she  will  not 
sensationalize  accident  and  fire  stories. 
She  reports  them  but  feels  it’s  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  photos  of  accidents. 

“I’m  not  as  yet  a  muckraker,”  she  said, 
“I  haven’t  found  any  muck  to  rake  but  if  I 
find  muck.  I’ll  rake  it.” 
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China  hands 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


It  was  a  plea  for  more  American  press 
visas. 

(Five  members  of  the  Nixon  press 
corps  remained  in  China,  by  invitation  of 
Peking  officials  and  Prince  Norodom  Si¬ 
hanouk,  the  exiled  Cambodian  leader. 
They  are:  Joseph  Kraft,  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate  columnist;  Jerrold  Schechter, 
Time;  Henry  Bradsher,  Washington  Star; 
Richard  Dudman,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  and  Robert  Boyd,  Knight  News¬ 
papers.) 

One  evening  at  hyperbole  hour,  there 
was  the  unforgettable  vignette  of  White 
House  Press  aides  and  delegates  from  the 
new  China  News  Agency  nervously  ex¬ 
changing  toasts  to  “truth  in  journalism.” 

In  quest  of  a  hang-over  remedy  at  the 
local  herb  shop,  this  reporter  was  told 
there  was  no  acupuncture  cure  for  the 
morning  after.  “Since  the  revolution,”  du¬ 
tifully  responded  a  People’s  pharmacist, 
“Chinese  people  have  not  had  a  drinking 
problem.”  Instead,  he  offered  a  laxative 
called  “Many  times.” 

The  waiter  at  the  hotel  suggested  rice 
gruel. 

Since  the  communists  came  to  power, 
Mao’s  cadre  has  declared  unceasing  war 
on  petty  thievery,  and  the  results  were  a 
constant  revelation  to  the  visiting  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Photographers  had  trouble  throwing 
away  dead  batteries  and  film  cannisters. 
Room  boys  kept  plucking  them  out  of  the 
wastepaper  baskets  and  returning  them  to 
their  i-oom.  After  the  frosty  morning  at 
the  Great  Wall,  Don  Bacon  of  the 
Newhouse  papers  decided  to  ditch  his 
thermal  underwear.  They  showed  next 
morning,  freshly  laundered,  in  his  Peking 
hotel.  Just  before  leaving  for  Hangchow, 
he  tried  to  unload  again,  only  to  have  a 
white- jacketed  room  boy  come  rushing  out 
to  the  airport  bus  proudly  presenting  the 
spumed  Dr.  Dentons. 

.Strange  barbarians 

Americans  abroad  in  the  downtown  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  three  Chinese  cities  visited 
drew  staring  crowds  wherever  they  went. 
Nothing  could  empty  out  a  People’s  de¬ 
partment  store  faster  as  ABC’s  Howard 
Tuckner  discovered  than  a  tv  crew  coming 
through  the  revolving  door.  Apparently 
not  since  Ghengis  Khan  came  to  town 
have  the  Chinese  encountered  such  a 
strange  barbarian  horde. 

On  the  tiring  12,000-mile  jouimey,  taut 
with  tension  and  bathed  in  banality, 
NBC’s  John  Chancellor  hands  down  won 
the  Cool  Hand  Luke  award.  He  overslept 
in  Honolulu  and  missed  the  last  press  bus 
out  to  the  China-bound  Pan  Am  chartei’ed 
planes.  An  Air  Force  major  came  to  the 
rescue  with  his  car,  and  outwardly  poised, 
serenely  debonair  Chancellor  nonchalantly 
came  aboard  in  time  for  the  first  Bloody 
Mary. 

As  for  the  press,  the  path  that  an 
Italian  journalist  named  Marco  Polo 
trod  seven  centuries  ago,  came  to  an 
emotional  end  posing  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  a  high  school  graduation-type 
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picture  in  the  lovely  garden  of  his 
Hangchow  guesthouse.  He  thanked  them 
for  coming  so  far,  working  so  hard  and 
sleeping  so  little  to  reap  such  a  slender 
harvest  of  hard  news  and  promised  to 
wi-ite  all  their  bosses  back  home  advising 
a  raise  for  one  and  all. 

“Will  this  be  limited  to  5.5%  asked  the 
New  York  Times’  Max  Frankel. 

Cigarette  mystery 

As  Air  Force  One  lifted  into  a  lightly 
clouded  sky  over  sunny  Shanghai,  Chinese 
comrade  journalists  were  still  pondering 
the  great  American  mystery  of  why  the 
cigarettes  handed  out  at  the  banquet 
hosted  by  the  White  House  carried  the 
seal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  one  side,  and  a  health  warning  from 
the  surgeon  general  on  the  other. 

Stepping  off  the  press  plane  at  An¬ 
drews  Air  Force  Base,  poor  and  bewil¬ 
dered  at  the  prospect  of  filing  expense 
accounts  from  a  land  where  tipping  is 
forbidden,  the  new  China  hands  had  the 
consolation  of  recalling  that  long  ago  Con¬ 
fucius  said: 

“Learn  to  handle  a  writing  bi’ush  and 
you  will  never  handle  a  begger’s  bowl.” 

But  after  many  more  Peking  trips,  you 
wont  be  far  from  it. 

There  was  also  steeled  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  their  Chinese  comrades  down  at 
the  cliche  commune  labored  under  an  even 
greater  burden.  The  Chinese  language 
contains  8,000  characters,  shortened  to  3,- 
000  by  Chairman  Mao,  but  their  latest 
model  typewriter  has  2,760  keys  and  looks 
like  a  small  linotype  machine. 

The  portable  version  hasn’t  come  off  the 
drawing  board  yet. 

• 

Buren  McCormack  dies; 
officer  of  Dow  Jones 

Buren  H.  McCormack,  62,  one  of  the 
Dow  Jones  editors  credited  with  imple¬ 
menting  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
growth,  died  February  28,  after  a  long 
illness. 

McCormack,  of  Matthiessen  Park,  Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  held  the  position 
of  executive  vicepresident,  director  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

He  was  among  a  group  of  editors  who 
played  key  roles  in  shaping  the  Journal 
from  a  readership  of  less  than  30,000  in 
the  financial  community  to  today’s  circula¬ 
tion  of  1.3  million  as  a  national  paper. 
McCormack  is  credited  with  planning  for 
simultaneous  production  from  nine  plants 
across  the  country. 

During  his  40-year  career  with  Dow 
Jones,  McCormack  gained  a  reputation  as 
an  outstanding  reporter  and  editor.  He 
was  born  in  Jamestown,  Indiana,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  De  Pauw  University.  After 
graduation  in  1930  he  went  to  work  for 
Dow  Jones.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Newman,  71,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrison  (Ark.)  Times; 
February’  28. 
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Deaths 

Marjorie  Morris,  reporter  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  since  1944;  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  B.  Shriver  Sr.,  72,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel; 
sports  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
and  political  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot;  also  in  state  public  relations  work; 
February  13. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Edmiston,  46,  former  publisher 
of  seven  newspapers  in  Knox,  Fulton  and 
Peoria  counties,  Illinois;  February  19, 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding  was 
struck  by  a  train  at  Atlanta,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Eldridge  Fiske,  67,  long-time 
AP  editor  in  Boston  and  former  financial 
writer;  director  of  the  New  England 
Council  in  1953  and  co-developer  of  the 
New  Englander  magazine;  editor  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Journal;  also  in  public  re¬ 
lations  work  in  New  York;  February  19. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  Winterbourne,  74,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  (Calif.) 
Weekly,  now  the  Coastline  Dispatch; 
founded  the  first  newspaper  there  in 
1922;  February  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Adolph  J.  Stern,  70,  retired  theater 
critic  for  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post;  feature  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  former  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dispatch;  February  19. 

*  *  * 

Peyton  Randolph  Evans,  79,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  from 
1940  to  1956;  February  24. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  A.  Dearborn,  74,  a  New 
Hampshire  newspapennan  for  45  years; 
advisor  to  publisher  William  Loeb  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader;  recently. 
*  *  ♦ 

Morgan  D.  Whidden,  retired  (1967) 
industrial  relations  manager  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Press,  Vancouver,  B.C. ;  February 
22. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Saiff  Jr.,  65,  retired  (1971) 
general  manager  of  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  for  which  he  had 
worked  for  45  years;  February  26. 

if  *  * 

Floyd  Main,  former  production  super- 
tendent  at  Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.Y. ; 
production  manager  of  the  Suffolk  Sun, 
Deer  Park,  N.Y.;  consultant  and  writer; 
Februaiy  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Allan  Woods,  retired  (1962)  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.;  inventor  of  composing  processes; 
Februarj'  15. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Mullen,  circulation  salesman 
for  Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  before 
the  paper  was  started  in  1940;  later  its 
circulation  director;  February  20. 
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Birthday  Calendar 
tells  celebs’  ages 

If  Doris  Day  won’t  tell  her  age,  maybe 
Newsmakers  Syndicate  of  California  will. 

It’s  launching  a  cartoon  panel  series 
greeting  the  famous  on  their  birthdays, 
starting  Sunday,  March  26. 

Gordon  Greb  has  been  publishing  a  dai¬ 
ly  birthday  column  for  more  than  six 
months  in  California  newspapers,  collect¬ 
ing  data  on  10,000  celebrities  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Encouraged  by  reader  response  to 
the  column,  started  last  September  in  the 
San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  Greb 
sought  a  caricaturist  to  illustrate  the 
feature  and  found  Preston  Bagent,  staff 
artist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Together  they’re  offering  a  camera- 
ready  “Birthday  Calendar”  usable  as  a 
one-column  feature  daily  or  as  a  four- 
column  on  weekends,  picturing  seven 
days. 

Greb  works  at  home  in  Collinsville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  getting  panels  ready  for  offset  repro¬ 
duction  in  California  eight  weeks  ahead. 
The  final  product  is  mailed  by  Newsmak¬ 
ers  Syndicate,  2646  Hill  Park  Drive,  San 
Jose.  Mrs.  Darlene  A.  Greb  is  tbe  syndi¬ 
cate  manager. 

• 

Fred  Sparks  exposes 
‘high  life’  at  the  UN 

Fred  Sparks  has  written  a  five-part 
series  about  expensive  life  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  series,  titled  “The  UN’s  $10,- 
000,000  Cocktail  Party,”  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  domestically  by  the  author  himself, 
who  is  now  based  in  New  York  at  One 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  abroad  by  United 
Press  International  Features. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  series  include: 
How  the  UN,  though  nearly  bankrupt, 
spends  a  fortune  on  “entertainment.”  How 
delegates  from  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  are  making  out  on  the  UN  cocktail 
circuit.  How  diplomats  manage  to  go  to  an 
average  of  four  parties  every  night.  Why 
a  New  York  beauty  is  known  as  a  “One 
Woman  UN.”  Why  one  diplomat  criticized 
“under-developed  countries  with  overde¬ 
veloped  expense  accounts.” 

Through  the  years  Sparks  covered  the 
UN  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

• 

Brennen  writes  column 

After  30  years  in  radio  and  television, 
Tom  Brennen  has  turned  to  writing  a 
weekly  column  on  general  interest  topics 
which  he  is  offering  to  newspapers.  He 
may  be  contacted  at  11133  Aqua  Vista 
Avenue,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91602.  In 
the  late  1940s  he  began  pioducing  “Break¬ 
fast  with  Brennen”  as  a  radio  show  and 
made  the  transition  to  television  for  an¬ 
other  long  run.  He  also  conducted  quiz 
and  panel  shows  and  operated  a  country 
music  radio  station  in  Santa  Rosa. 


China  book  available 
for  reader  promotion 

A  160-page  paperback  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  visit  to  China  will  be  available  to 
newspapers  for  use  in  promotional  and 
public  service  programs  through  Newspa¬ 
per  Book  Seiwice,  a  division  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Company,  New  York. 

The  President's  Trip  to  China,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bantam  Books,  will  have  96 
pages  of  photographs,  most  of  them  in 
color.  The  book  contains  articles  by  the 
U.S.  press  corps  who  traveled  with  the 
Presidential  party. 

Newspapers  are  offered  the  opportunity 
of  releasing  material  from  the  book  as  a 
daily  featuie,  as  well  as  offering  it  as  a 
reader  service.  The  book  sells  for  $1.50  a 
copy  retail. 

Allen  gen’l  manager 
of  R&T  Syndicate 

Dennis  R.  Allen  bas  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
tbe  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  Inc., 
according  to  Lewis  A.  Little,  president 
and  editor. 

Allen,  a  Diake  University  graduate,  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  the  syndicate  in  Dcs 
Moines  in  1963.  In  1969,  he  joined  the 
New  York  Times  News  Serivce  and  later 
was  named  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  Special  Features.  He  returned  to 
Des  Moines  in  February,  1971,  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company. 


‘Sesame  Street’  strip 
is  used  in  teaching 

The  Childrens  Television  Workshop  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Sesame  Street  cartoon  in 
newspapers  is  being  used  widely  in 
schools  and  libraries.  The  strip  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  educational  tool. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  feature,  which  is 
written  and  illustrated  by  Cliff  Roberts 
and  distributed  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  appearing  in  300  newspapers  in 
both  Spanish  and  English. 

CTW,  a  non-profit  organization,  said 
teachers  report”  they  are  using  the  strip  to 
promote  interest  in  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  in  reading. 

Plumb  named  editor 
of  Tampa  magazine 

Tampa  Tribune  managing  editor  Robert 
L.  Hudson  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Terry  Plumh  as  editor  of  Accent  maga¬ 
zine,  a  section  of  the  Sunday  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Tampa  Times. 

Plumb,  27,  has  been  with  the  Tribune 
since  1966.  He  served  as  an  intelligence 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam. 

Plumb  succeeds  A1  Hutchison  who  is 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun. 
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Hollywood  is  full  of  surprises. 
Even  for  Marilyn  Beck  who  knows 
that  town  and  its  special  people  as  no 
other  Hollywood  reporter  does. 

For  instance:  That  evening  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  when  some  200 
Hollywood  notables  insisted  on  help¬ 
ing  Marilyn  celebrate  her  new  associa¬ 
tion  with  The  New  York  Times  Spe¬ 
cial  Features. 


What  made  all  the  stars  turn  out? 

In  the  five  years  since  Marilyn  has 
been  reporting  the  Hollywood  motion 
picture/TV  scene,  she  has  earned  their 
confidence  and  loyalty.  Just  as  her  sub¬ 
scribers  all  over  the  country  have  given 
theirs  to  Marilyn. 

And  now  that  her  column  “Holly¬ 
wood  Hotline”  is  moving  daily  to  her 
subscribers  on  the  wire  facility  of  The 


New  York  Times,  there’s  more  interest 
than  ever.  Because  editors  like  their 
Hollywood  news  /tit— wliile  it’s  still 
news. 

If  you’re  interested,  too,  just  call 
collect  for  full  information,  including 
rates  and  availability:  John  Osenenko, 
manager,  (212)  556-1721. 

Sbe  J^eUr  }|ork 

Special  Features 


229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036  ;  (212)  556-1721 


Slimmerville  weekend 
outing  enjoyed  by  200 

More  than  200  Greater  Cleveland  wom¬ 
en  learned  that  the  way  to  a  trim  figure 
and  lovely  appearance  can  be  filled  with 
delicious  food  and  lots  of  fun. 

The  women  participated  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Prcsn  Weekend  at  Atwood  Lake 
Lodge  in  Dellroy,  Ohio,  February  18-20. 

The  weekend  menu,  which  began  with 
apple  and  cheese  snacks  distributed  on  the 
buses,  contained  only  low-calorie  dishes.  A 
newspaper  with  a  phony  front  page  was 
distributed.  The  banner  read,  “213  Off  To 
Slimmerville.” 

Classes  in  yoga,  slimnastics,  hair  care 
and  makeup  were  conducted.  Entertain¬ 
ment  included  a  talk  by  a  handwriting 
analyst,  a  before-and-after  slide  demon¬ 
stration  showing  four  women  who  cured 
their  beauty  problems  and  a  bingo  game. 

The  lodge’s  swimming,  skiing  and  sleigh 
riding  facilities  were  available  to  the 
ladies. 

The  women  were  amazed  at  the  fun 
involved  in  self-improvement.  Even  those 
who  didn’t  lose  weight  because  of  snacks 
hidden  in  suitcases  agreed  that  getting 
away  for  a  weekend  was  a  great  way  to 
lift  sagging  mid-winter  spirits. 

Walter  Dawkins  retires 

Walter  E.  Dawkins  retired  March  1  af¬ 
ter  25  years  as  a  field  auditor  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Before 
joining  ABC,  Dawkins  worked  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  newspapers  in 
Westchester  County  and  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  in  Youngstowm  and  Blair, 
Ohio. 


Letters 

(Continued  f'/om  page  7) 


been  devised  to  throttle  free  paper  com- 
j)etition.  To  mention  merely  a  few:  Re¬ 
strictions  on  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
membership,  exclusion  from  ])ress  associa¬ 
tion  membership  and  privileges,  denying 
c(*unty  legal  ads  to  any  but  Second  Class 
jiapers  in  most  states,  sales  tax  favoritism 
in  many  states,  refusal  to  sell  syndicate 
features,  discrimination  on  national  and 
co-op  ads,  and  others. 

If  newspaper  men  really  want  “news¬ 
paper  equality,”  they  can  do  something 
about  it  closer  to  home.  If  they  value 
competition  in  a  free  press,  they  should 
help  remove  the  shackles  rather  than 
strengthen  them.  1  see  no  such  efforts  at 
jiresent. 

Some  day.  the  truth  about  what  has 
happened  to  newsi)aper  competition  in 
America  is  going  to  leak  out.  Some  day. 
the  people  will  discover  that  the  rules  have 
been  fashioned  by  the  operators  themselves 
to  foster  natural  monopolies.  Some  day. 
they  will  realize  that  the  modern  newspaper 
oj)erales  as  a  local  “concession.”  in  the 
manner  of  a  public  utility.  And  knowing 
these  things,  they  will  demand  that  news- 
l)3pers  he  returned  to  “the  people.”  That 
will  he  a  sad  day. 

VICTOR  JOSK 

Editor-publisher,  The  Graphic,  Richmond, 

Indiana. 

700  meet  the  Authors 

Almost  700  persons  broke  bread  with 
Elia  Kazan,  Bill  Mauldin  and  Garson  Ka¬ 
nin  at  this  season’s  first  Cleveland  Press 
Book  and  Author  Luncheon  February  16. 
The  authors  authographed  their  books  and 
mingled  with  the  audience  after  the 
luncheon. 
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Markel  ‘faults’ 
news  media  on 
Vietnam  papers 

Lester  Markel,  a  retired  associate  edit- 
tor  of  the  -VcJc  York  Times,  finds  the 
news  media  guilty  on  a  charge  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility  in  taking  it  upon  themselves 
to  declassify  the  secret  Pentagon  Papers. 

Markel,  who  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Times  for  40  years,  discusses  four  issues 
bearing  on  press  freedom  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  war  documents  last  summer  in 
a  chapter  of  his  book.  What  You  Don’t 
Know  Can.  Hurt  You  (Public  Affairs 
Press,  Washington,  D.C.  $7.50). 

The  issues,  as  he  sees  them,  are:  1. 
National  security.  2.  The  people’s  right  to 
know'.  3.  The  classification  system.  4. 
Press  responsibility. 

“The  first  question,  of  security,  is  hard¬ 
ly  involved;  there  are  virtually  no  sur¬ 
prises  in  those  paits  of  the  papers  that 
w'ere  published,”  IMarkel  writes. 

“The  only  newness,  if  any,”  he  adds, 
“arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  events  of 
the  mid-60’s  are  being  judged  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  early  ’70’s,  in  other  words 
out  of  historic  context.” 

He  agrees  that  “freedom  of  the  press” 
is  a  precious  right  that  needs  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance  but  he 
holds  it  is  not  an  absolute  right,  “superior 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the  rights  of 
individuals,  to  the  canons  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

If  the  document  classification  system 
needs  overhauling,  Markel  says,  it  is  up  to 
the  government  to  do  it,  “if  w’e  are  to 
have  orderly  and  democratic  procedure.” 

Finally  he  comes  to  the  “real  issue” — 
“not  the  issue  of  security  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  raised  or  the  issue  of  press  free¬ 
dom  which  was  accented  so  heavily  by  the 
press.” 

'  The  basic  issue,  in  his  view,  is  the  right 
to  declassify  government  documents  and 
“this  is  not  a  legal  but  an  ethical  matter.” 

“On  that  score,”  Markel  concludes,  “I 
’  think  the  news  media  can  be  faulted.” 
j  “In  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,” 
I  he  comments,  “the  news  media  were  as¬ 
serting  that  the  First  Amendment  gave 
them  an  unqualified  prerogative  to  print 
classified  material  on  their  own  authority. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
material  should  have  been  classified  in  the 
first  place;  it  is  wholly  an  issue  as  to 
whether  an  individual,  whether  he  be 
I  butcher,  baker,  or  even  editor,  has  the 
1  right  to  judge  what  is  a  matter  of  nation¬ 
al  security  and  properly  classified  and 
w'hat  is  not,  and,  if  he  decides  the  latter, 
to  declassify  it.” 

Starts  city  magazine 

Lute  Harmon,  formerly  a  copy  editor  of 
i  the  Cleveland  Press,  will  be  publisher  and 
I  president  of  Cleveland  Magazine  Inc., 
‘  which  will  produce  a  monthly  magazine, 
Cleveland,  beginning  in  April. 
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Linage  Trends— June  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

1970 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . . 

$149,120 

861,686 

$139,974 

827,576 

+  9,146 
-f  34, 110 

+  6.5 
+  4.1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . . 

42,503 

253,033 

40,943 

249,384 

+  1,560 
-1-  3,649 

+  3.8 
+  1.5 

General 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . . 

39,152 

233,076 

33,435 

215,615 

+  5,717 
+  17,461 

+17.1 
+  8.1 

Automotive 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . , 

10,273 

53,265 

8,962 

49,903 

+  1,311 
+  3,362 

+14.6 
+  6.7 

Financial 

9,850 

11,921 

64,820 

—  2,071 
—11,153 

—17.4 

First  Six  Months  . 

53,667 

—17.2 

Classified 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

65,167 

372,927 

62,165 

377,001 

+  3,002 
—  4,074 

+  4.8 
—  1.1 

Total  Advertising 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

273,562 
.  1,574,621 

256,457 

1,534,915 

+17,105 

+39,706 

+  6.7 
+  2.6 

Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


2/23  3/1 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ...  38'/2  40'/: 

Berkey  Photo  .  17%  17 

Boise  Cascade  .  I7V|  17% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  54'/2  5i'4 

Cowles  Communications  .  10%  l2'/a 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  2B'X  29 

Cutler  Hammer  .  4iyt  42% 

Dayco  Corp .  20%  22% 

Digital  Equipment  .  87yi  94% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  105%  109% 

Eltra  Corp .  38  38% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  32  38% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  II  11% 

Gannett  Co .  72  71 

Georgia  Pacific  .  43%  44 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  48  48% 

Harris  Intertype  .  54  55% 

Inmont  .  12  12 

International  Paper  .  34%  34% 

Interpublic  Group  .  24%  25% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  24%  25% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  74Ve  82% 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  34%  35% 

Richardson  Co .  MVt  14% 

Ridder  Publications  .  29%  31% 

Singer  .  88%  90% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  14%  15% 

Sun  Chemical  .  34%  33 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  44  43% 

Time  Inc .  59%  59% 

Times  Mirror  .  50%  54% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  .  23%  25 

White  Consolidated  .  20%  21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  15% 

Domtar  .  1 3 Vs  UVs 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  23%  24 

Lee  Enterprises  .  21%  22ys 

Media  General  .  44%  45% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  29%  28% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  I4ys  lEVs 

New  York  Times  .  18  22 

PKL  Co .  7%  8% 

Washington  Post  .  31'%  24 

Wood  Industries  .  18  17'% 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


American  Financial  Corp.  . . .  37'%  37'%  ' 

Booth  Newspapers  .  33%  33'% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  15  15 

Com  Corp .  5  5 

Compuscan  .  7'%  bVt 

Datascan  .  10'%  11% 

Doremus  .  10%  lOVs 

Dow  Jones  .  44%  44% 

Downe  Comm.  .  I3'%  I2'% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  27'%  24 

Grey  Advertising  .  I5'%  151% 

Hurletron  .  5'%  5'% 

Multimedia  Inc .  39%  39% 

OgiIvy,  Mather  .  44  49 

Photon  .  I4'%  I3yi 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  24  25'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  9 

B.  C.  Forest  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  I7'% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  28 

Southam  Press  .  22ys 

Thomson  Newspapers  : .  34'% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  44'% 

• 


Guild  strike  closes 
Canton  Repository 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
of  the  Thomson-Brush-Moore 
group  suspended  publication 
February  19  when  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  went  on 
strike  and  union  printers  re¬ 
spected  the  picket  lines. 

The  company  termed  the 
guild  demands  as  “extravagant 
— some  far  in  excess  of  provi¬ 
sions  in  contracts  with  papers 
far  larger  than  the  Reposi¬ 
tory.” 

Increases  offered  for  the  first 
year  of  the  contract  amount  to 
as  much  as  18'7o  over  existing 
scales,  the  company  stated. 
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S^mSt  from  o«r  Vewt  N«wspop«r  Audimic* 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

mVESTORS  WA^TED 

I\EW'SP.4PER  BROKERS 

FOR  JOURNALISTS  ONLY 
Capital  Wanted 

The  International  Correspondents  Re¬ 
port  has  been  created  in  the  interest 
ot  building  a  truly  international  news¬ 
paper  service  based  on  depth  of  report¬ 
ing  and  quality  of  writing  with  a 
whole  new  emphasis  away  from  stand¬ 
ardized,  day-to-day  news. 

The  Report,  written  each  week  by  out¬ 
standing  writers,  worldwide,  has  a 
limited  stock  offering  to  members  of 
the  journalism  profession  only. 

Our  capital  needs  are  $50,000,  and  per 
share  price  is  opening  at  $110,  with  a 
limit  of  100  shares  per  investor. 

The  Report  is  seeking  investors  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  build  a  quality  news¬ 
paper  service.  This  is  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  .scheme,  hut  excellent  growth  and 
earnings  are  anticipated. 

Pull  details  are  available  by  writing: 
Philip  Scribner  Balboni,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Intirnational  Correspondents 
Report,  1514  Beacon  Street,  Brookline, 
Mass.  02146. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEN'T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYI)  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panam.a  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

WE  NEED  dailies/larpe  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

ME’L  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1.388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Cal.  9’2S0G 

~lsEWSPAPER^APPRAtSERS^ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiffhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla, — 32401. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


I  Name - 

g  Address _ 

I  City - 

5  State - Zip  Code 

I  Authorized  by - 

H  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

J  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

B  Mail  to:  B 

B  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 

iuiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiii;iiiii:i!iii;i;i:iii:iiiiiii:iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!:iiiiii^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I^ewspaperTfor^^ 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines :  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newspaiier  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  -  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1.703  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

4  RESORT  AREA  weekly  newspapers 
with  complete  central  olTset  plant. 
Lower  zone  3.  Over  $250,000  gross. 
Cash,  stock  or  terms.  Write  Box  285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  weekly, 
serving  high  income  area,  offset,  fine 
climate.  (Crossing  $109,248,  operating 
lirotit  $18,396.  price  $.')0,000.  $14,000 
down.  J.  .A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPayoble  with  order! 


d-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reauest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiftonee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished./ 


4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND— Three 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  printing 
plant.  Gross  over  $250,000.  Ne^s  well 
financed  group  to  realize  high  poten¬ 
tial.  Asking  $425,000.  Box  281,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


DAILY  UNDER  $80,000.  In  growing 
Midwest  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ad-oriented  publisher.  Box 
249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  weekly,  serving  iso- 
latevl  area,  should  be  offset,  good  hot 
type  plant,  grossing  $111,000,  earned 
man  and  wife  $25,000,  price  $90,000 
including  receivables,  $20,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weekies: 
gross  $53,000;  1,400  paid:  5,800  free; 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid;  200 
free;  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-tyi)e,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREJA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2, .300  paid.  Movlern  LP  includes 
Goss  we)>  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  EAST  COAST  weekly  with 
$50,000  yearly  cash  flow.  No  plant. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  in  rapidly 
exiianding  major  market.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20004. 


WEEKLY  OE'FSET  NEWSPAPER  and 
shopiier.  Publisher,  75,  wishes  to  semi¬ 
retire:  or  will  sell  outright:  or  lease; 
or  accept  partner.  News  Dispatch,  462 
M.arket  St..  Saddle  Brook,  N.J.— 07662 
or  ivhone  (201)  843-8905. 


SMALL  WESTERN  NORTH  CARO- 
LIN.4  offset  weekly.  Low  gross  but 
great  place  to  live  and  work.  Write 
IIox  326,  EkIitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strirtly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


WANT  TO  RETIRE  in  5-10  years?  I 
am  looking  for  a  financially  sound 
weekly  with  a  5-10  year  takeover  agree¬ 
ment.  10  years  writing,  photo  and  some 
editorial  experience.  Possibility  of  small 
initial  investment  after  trial.  Box  324. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  wants 
weekly  in  Ix)s  Angeles  county,  ^nd 
coTiy  of  paper  and  pertinent  data.  Box 
364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  looking 
for  estab]ishe<l.  profitable  daily  news¬ 
papers.  non-romi>etitive  markets.  Any¬ 
where  in  the  country.  Write  Hammell 
Newspapers.  P.O.  218.  Florence, 

Alabama  35630.  All  replies  held  in  the 
strictest  copfidence. 


NEWSMAN-BUSINESSMAN  seeks  part 
or  full  oi>erating  interest  in  medium  to 
rmall  weekly.  Prefer  areas  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PVBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIR.ST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopiver  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale!  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspaper 

services 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BIRTHDAY  CALENDAR 

REMEMBER  BIRTHDAYS?  The  Wife 
and  Kids??  Or  Shirley  Temple’s?  It's 
fun  updating  everybody  with  "BIRTH¬ 
DAY  CALENDAR,”  showing  365  fa¬ 
mous  faces  daily/weekly  in  caricature. 
Pulls  readers.  Sample.  Newsmakers 
Syndicate,  2646  Hill  Park  Dr,,  San 
Jose,  Calif. — 95124. 


COMIC  STRIPS _ 

ALL  IN  AMERICA — 6  days  a  week 
cartoon  by  the  great  "Tom  Ward.  The 
strip  is  growing  and  covers  every  type 
of  topic.  It’s  good  for  weeklies  too. 
Best  of  all.  it’s  funny  with  young  and 
old  laughing.  Samples:  TOM  WARD 
Studios,  P.O.  Box  101 — Aurora,  In¬ 
diana  47001 


ECOLOGY 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


ALL  THE  TYPESETTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  you  nee<l  to  set  up  a  new  in¬ 
stallation:  $3,100  will  buy  a  pair  of 
Justowriters  thoroughly  reconditioned 
and  ready  for  a  maintenance  contract, 
plus  a  late  model  Morisawa  and  a 
waxer.  National  Publisher’s  Supply 
Corp.  P.O.  Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923 
or  18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC,  10010. 


"BRUSHPILE  ECOLOGIST”  weekly 
column.  Nature  writer  Walkin’  Wilson 
rambles  through  the  reader’s  backyard, 
field  and  garden,  turns  brushpile  and 
vacant  lot  into  adventures  in  ecology 
ami  conservation.  Nature  becomes  a 
daily  experience  as  brushpile  philoso¬ 
phy.  backyard  ecology,  natural  garden¬ 
ing  combine  for  a  new  awareness. 
Write  us.  Rt.  1,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837 


education 

"ASK  A  TEACHER’’ 

Education  in  action!  Superior  question- 
and-answer  column,  solving  school 
problems  of  students,  parents  and 
teachers.  Timely,  informative,  excit¬ 
ing!  Reader  questions  answered!  Send 
for  samples  and  rates.  Osborne  House 
Feature  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box  E966, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025. 


GARDENING 

PICTURE  POWER  garden  column  with 
Growing  Guide  offers.  Walter  Masson, 
Box  66,  Needham,  Mass.  02192. 


HUMOR _ 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  Immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


MUSIC _ 

SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY  MUSIC 
COLUMN  draws  young  adult  readers. 
Builds  circulation.  First  time  offered. 
Free  sample.  Woods.  P.O.  Box  256. 
Wyoming,  Penna. — 18644. 


NEWS  LOG 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754^161. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

'^^^Tress^engineerT^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
ty|)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  coiTiputers.  FUN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


1  PAIR  JUSTOWRITERS.  JU  63764 
&  JU  63965.  Used  as  backup.  Now  in¬ 
operable  but  Friden  estimate  to  re¬ 
build  is  $1,608  for  pair.  $250  each 
or  $400  for  pair.  Contact  D.  A. 
White,  (419)  662-4241,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Three  "300’’ 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 
and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  det^tors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March  I 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S#73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 


COMPLETE  composing  room  and 
stereo  equipment  for  sale.  All  in  good 
running  order.  Make  offer  for  all  or 
part.  Call  for  information  and  item¬ 
ized  inventogr  sheet.  Virgil  Bennett  or 
Rex  Hensley,  (80’?)  634-3361,  (Chey¬ 

enne  Newspapers,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


ONE  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with 
Automatic  hyphenation,  2  width  plugs, 
2  readers,  one  BURPE  punch.  New  in 
1967,  used  only  2  years  (converted  to 
offset)  can  be  purchased  for  25%  of 
original  price.  Contact  R.  P.  Murch- 
ake,  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapolis, 
Md.— 21401;  or  call  (301)  268-5011. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers’ 
Serzice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


CANT  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh — ^4256. 


VARITYPER  OWNERS:  Add  Head¬ 
liner  type  to  your  composition.  Good 
used  Headliners  and  a  wide  selection  of 
type.  National  Publisher’s  Supply  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  or  18 
W.  22nd  St.,  NYC,  10010. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSim  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCVLATION 


HELP  WANTED 
InSPLAY^ADVERfisim 


Typesetting 
department  for  sale 

An  all-new  total 
typesetting  system 

Put  a  complete  mini-typesetting 
system  (for  maxi-production)  to 
work  for  you  for  $13,000.  This 
low  cost  package  includes  a 
CompuWriter  direct-entry 
phototypesetter  for  typewriter  input 
simplicity  and  linecaster-like 
control  of  typesetting  from  5  to 
24  point.  Add  a  7200  keyboard 
display  phototypesetter  with  four 
interchangeable  faces  and  eight 
sires  from  14  to  72  point.  The 
result  is  the  dynamic  duo  of 
composition:  text  and  display  at  the 
lowest  capital  investment. 

Plus,  a  fine  type  library  to  choose 
from  and  service  support  from  an 
organization  second  to  none.  From 
Compugraphic  ...  of  course.  I 

Call  617  944  6555. 

Ask  for  Ron  Ethier 

mmpygraphic  | 

corporation 

80  INDUSTRIAL  WAY 
WILMINGTON.  MASS.  01887  , 


1  M()R1.‘?AWA.  model  MC  102  Photo- 
typesetter.  Top  condition;  used  3 
months;  for  sale  or  resiiine  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  Call  (212)  2r:-3ti03. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVK  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAP.SCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPER  ROLL  CLAMPS  for  forklift 
hantUin^  pai>er  stock.  Mf>f.  Towmotor 
1966,  TOOOii  capacity,  mi^el  K70SP, 
Assy.  910r)8*C4  with  Mr2H  360°  Ro¬ 
tator,  Assy.  92184,  hanilles  65"  diam¬ 
eter  96"  roll  or  two  42"  rolls.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Original  cost  $6000. 
Sale  S1200  each.  (Jeneral  Supply  & 
E<iuipment,  Box  14628,  Houston,  Texas 
77021.  Ph.  (713)  748-3.350. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATlC-rRET:  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices-  lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929.44:..5 
Box  5300,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  A  MACin^ERy 


SIX-UNTT  double  width  half  deck  and 
pancoast  unit.  Double  folder  with 
balloons  21'/^"  cutoff.  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plate  relatively  new.  Also  other  re¬ 
lated  equipment.  Will  sell  complete 
press  or  individual  units  separately. 
Call  Rex  Hensley  or  Ron  Brown, 
(307)  634-3361,  Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS.  6-units, 
48-page  capacity  with  two  color 
humps,  balloon  former.  22% "  cut-off. 
Stereotype  Exjuipment  and  newspaper 
chases  also  available  with  press.  R.  M. 
Yeiler,  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4367,  Biloxi,  Miss. — 39531. 


WAIST  ED  TO  BVY 

WE  NEED  connecting  rails,  framing 
and  drive  for  four  drag  roller  posi¬ 
tions.  two  drag  rollers,  two  sets  of 
reversible  angle  bars,  four  hand  op¬ 
erated  compensators  for  location  in 
front  of  folilers  for  Super  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Hoe  Press. 

We  need  color  cylinders  to  be  added  to 
first  impression  for  a  Super  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Hoe  Press. 

Please  contact  W.  G.  Ames,  Production 
Manager,  THE  EDMONTON  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  10006-101  Sereet.  Eidmonton,  Al-  1 
berta,  Canada.  Phone:  (4031  424-0271.  i 

WANTED:  Cai)co  portable  fountain  for  1 
60"  Web  Hoe  Press.  Contact  Joe  Bro-  i 
vich.  (212)  373-9300. 


HEI.P  WA>TED  i 

AOm^lffR^ 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Ground  floor  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  Develop  a  professional  per-  | 
sonmd  department  for  a  medium  sized  | 
Mid-Western  daily  newspaper.  We  have  i 
many  of  the  ingredients  right  now  but 
need  a  “Pro**  who  can  get  it  together.  ; 
Our  candidate  has  general  newspaper 
experience  and  in  the  past  3  to  5  years 
has  worked  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
personnel  administration.  Initially  our 
canilidate  will  be  responsible  for  a 
well  rounded  personnel  program  (em-  , 
?>loyment,  wage-salary  and  benefits  ad¬ 
ministration.  personnel  records  and 
research),  phasing  into  labor-relations 
in  the  future. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  oppor- 
I  tunitv  for  future  growth.  Send  de- 
'  tailed  resume  and  salary  reipiirements 
to:  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  chain  grossing 
$600,000.  Must  have  broad  knowleilge 
of  editorial,  production  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  for  advancement  with- 
1  in  dynamic,  expanding  company.  Box 
!  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL 


All  Positions  Fee  Faid 


titi.f: 

SALARY 

CirciikiLon 

Oireetor 

5 

.$30 

33.000 

I'irciikitioii 

Itireetor 

2 

$24 

2S.000 

Ciriiikilion 

Akviiaser 

2 

$22 

26.000 

A'i'if.  fir.  Ilirector 

3 

$17 

20.000 

Ciriiikition 

Maiaiger 

7 

$1.5 

18,000 

Street  S;ile 

Mur. 

0 

$12 

13.000 

I’romotioii 

lireetor 

6 

$20 

24,000 

Advert  isin,; 

Director 

2 

$1S 

22.000 

Advert  i<inu 

Maivai’er 

2 

$'2 

10,000 

ltii’iine<s  A 

aiia«er 

9 

$30 

33.000 

A'Vvt.  IllK. 

Mar. 

2 

$20 

23.000 

AeenuiitMl" 

Matiaaer 

2 

$12 

10.000 

I’rndiictinii 

Mar. 

?) 

$25 

30.000 

Asst.  I'riid 

Maiiaaer 

2 

$22 

23.000 

•Vssf.  Prod 

Alanaaer 

n 

$18 

20.000 

Conirvnsiii;; 

Room  Siipt. 

2&r) 

$13 

17.000 

Kiit;iiieer 

3 

$13 

16,000 

Pressroom 

■'oreman 

5 

$13 

13.000 

I  Patrick  J.  Quinn.  Jr. 

i  GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Fxecuthe  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(213)  .365-0800 

I  ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  Area  2 
daily  alniut  70M.  Please  describe  news- 
!  !>iper  experience,  education,  present 
I  salary  in  confidence.  Work  is  usual, 
i  with  some  snecial  reports,  some  EDP. 
Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses.  . 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed:  | 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ-  j 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho  i 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color  I 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22% "  cut-  I 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured  i 
by  Web  Press  Corp..  200  S.W.  M’chi-  I 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York  i 
(206)  762-6770.  1 


CIRCVLATIOJS 

'nMALL  OFFSET  daily  (7,300)  with 
big  Ideas  me<ls  take-charge  circulator. 
Lively,  awanl-winning  zone  2  P.M. 
has  solid  growth  record  and  modern 
plant.  Write  all,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  first  letter.  Box  293,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  exellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Exprience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
BOX  266 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OUTSTANDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 
area  weekly  seeks  aggressive,  young, 
imaginative  advertising  manager  to 
handle  entertainment  and  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Room  for  growth  limited  only 
by  manager's  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  340. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  chain  in  Zone  8.  Ideal  for  family 
wanting  to  live  in  small  town.  On  your 
own  most  of  the  way.  Car  furnished. 
Salary-plus.  Box  314.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  ready 
to  join  H  team  of  “tigers”  that  are 
very  promotion  oriented.  Write:  Arnold 
A.  De  Luca.  Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 
Wheaton.  Ill.— 60187. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  person  experienced  in 
Little  Merchant  Plan  on  large,  estab¬ 
lished  ABC  weekly.  Zone  3.  Must  be 
promotion-minde<l  to  meet  needs  of 
growing  suburban  population  area. 
Salary  negotiable,  plus  many  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume.  Write 
Box  273.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSIST.ANT  CIRCULA'nON  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40.000  Evening.  S<aturday 
and  Sunday  a.m.  This  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  paper.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  have  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  and  be  strong  on 
promotion.  They  may  now  lie  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  on  larger  paper 
or  circulation  manager  on  smaller  pa- 
Iier.  Some  college  education  desirable,  j 
Excellent  salary  and  top  fringe  benefits  | 
to  right  i)erson.  Chart  Area  n.  Send  ^ 
complete  resume  with  reply  to  Box  318.  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AnVERTISINC  I 

f'L.VSSIFrED  .\r)VEllTIStXG  MANAGER  j 
(Suburban  Newspapers) 

Call  us  if  you  want  the  opi>ortunity  to 
manage  two  separate  suburban  classi¬ 
fied  sections,  circulating  to  120.000 
homes  through  18  ABC  papers,  staffed 
with  28  persons. 

As  the  ideal  candidate  you  are  pres-  ' 
ently  a  hardworking  manager  or  a.s-  : 
sistant  manager  who  thrives  on  chal-  : 
lenge.  Your  experience  includes  both  ' 
outsiile  sales  and  management  of  a  ' 
telephone  sales  force.  Being  an  achiev¬ 
er  you  are  never  content  with  current 
accomplishments  and  seek  personal 
gain  through  salary  growth  and  bonus  ' 
based  on  accomplishment.  If  you  fit  I 
the  description  call  us  today. 

Pioneer  Press.  Inc. 

A  Sub.  of  Time.  Inc. 

Wilmette.  Illinois  60091 
(312)  273-4.300 

OPENINGS  for  classified  sales  people  I 
from  l)eginner  to  fully  experienced  | 
level.  Excellent  future  prospects  with 
progressive  offset  newspaper  group  in  ' 
the  West.  Write  Box  347.  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 


SELLING  MANAGER  for  large  circu- 
i  lation.  semi-weekly.  Chicago  suburban 
:  group.  Salary,  commission  and  over- 
I  r'de  for  experience*!  producer.  Mr.  j 
Hirseh,  Ijcrner-Life  Newspapers.  Box 
I  422.  Highland  Park.  111.  60035.  | 


COMPOSING  ROOM  \ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  ' 

Laree  West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  top  fliprht  | 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  abil-  ; 
ity.  Must  be  knowleflpeable  in  a  com-  ' 
puterize<I  cold  type  operation  and  fnllv 
unilerstand  operation  of  an  I.T.U. 
Composing  Room.  A  challenKinpr  op-  • 
TKjrtunity  with  koo<1  salary  and  fr-nge 
i>enefits.  Replies  should  include  full  > 
details  as  to  education,  experience, 
earnintfs,  etc.  Box  321,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
,  lisher.  | 

i  DISPLAY  AnVERTISING  j 

I  STAFFMAN,  minimum  two  years  ex-  j 
j  i>erience:  permanent:  incentive  plan.  i 
I  John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat-Times,  I 
*  Greenville,  Miss. — 38701.  * 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
2  years  experience.  Salary,  Bonus, 
Profit  sharing,  full  company  benefits. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Don  Hemmingsen,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Florence  Morning  News,  P.  O. 
Box  911,  Florence,  S.  C.  29501 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  one  of  Southwest’s  fastest  growing 
newspaiiers.  Top  salary  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume,  photo  and  samples 
of  work.  Box  341.  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  for  l)eginning  or  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Unlimited  fu¬ 
ture  with  progressive  offset  group  in 
areas  8  and  9.  Write  Box  346,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  OPPORTUNITY 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  newspaper  30,- 
000  circulation.  Salary,  bonus,  e.xcellent 
fringes,  pleasant  community,  growing 
pai)er.  Give  complete  details.  Write  Box 
348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SYNDICATE  marketing  advertising 
campaigns  in  fast  selling  fields  needs 
additional  salesmen  now.  May  be  car¬ 
rying  other  pro<lucts.  Prefer  advertis¬ 
ing  newsimi>er  background.  Top  com¬ 
mission  for  salesmen  who  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  TAKE-CHARGE  sales 
manager,  or  salesman  with  manage¬ 
ment  aspirations,  to  direct  4-man  sales 
force  for  <lynamic  offset  daily  and  two 
shoppers  in  high-potential  regional 
market.  T  H  Publishing  Corporation, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  49047. 


VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  experi- 
encetl  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
cnlitor.  Gootl  pay  short  hours-  pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  OPENINGS 
for  key  reporting  jobs  on  The  Midclle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record  an 
outstanding  48.000  (and  fast  growing) 
offset  morning  newspaper  70  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  If  you  have  a  minimum 
of  1  years  experience,  camera  ability 
or  i)Otentinl.  a  car,  and  a  desire  to 
1  ecome  part  of  an  aggressive,  prize¬ 
winning  community  newspaper,  send 
resume  an<l  interview  availability  to: 
A.  N.  Romm.  Editor,  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  St,,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  10940. 

MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY  GROUP 
NEEDS  NEWS  EDITOR.  Box  311, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 
For  desk  man  to  round  out  young,  en¬ 
terprising  staff  of  23,000-circulation 
Temple  (Texas)  morning  daily.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  probably  is 
now  employed,  has  2  or  3  years  of 
daily  experience  as  reporter  and  some 
desk  in  the  South  or  Southwest,  is  col- 
)ege-educate<l,  sets  high  standards,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  huild  a  career  in 
the  newspaper  field.  Salary  open; 
fringe  benefits  liberal.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  Texas  in  a  metro  county  of 
125,000  and  city  of  35,000.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  lakes  are  minutes  away.  Call  or 
write  Ed  Horn,  Managing  Editor.  Tem¬ 
ple  Daily  Telegram.  Phone  (817)  778- 
4444. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODVCTION 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Krowinp;  offset  | 
daily  (13.000  circulation)  choice  l<Ka- 
tion  on  ^ulf  in  S.  W.  Florida.  New  i 
plant,  strong  area  for  local  sports.  Send  I 
resume  and  i>ersonai  picture  to  T.  E. 
Hayer.  associate  editor.  Naples  Daily 
News.  Naples.  Fla.  33940;  or  phone 
(S13)  649-3161. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
31.000  P.M.  DAILY  ! 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  looking  for  ; 
a  proven  performer  with  previous  news 
room  management  experience  and  the 
ability  to  direct  a  staff  of  25. 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  a  regional 
pai>er  in  a  university  and  recreational 
area.  Salary.  l>enefits  and  promotional 
opiKirtunities  are  excellent.  Send  j 
resume  to:  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind-  j 
say-Schai’b  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  ! 
789.  De<’atur,  III.  62525. 

WASHINGTON  BUREAU  for  substan-  1 
tial  newspaper  group  needs  reporter  , 
with  3-4  years  exi>erience  for  regional  ] 
coverage  of  nation’s  capital.  Box  276, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  | 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
Fast,  aggressive,  e.xperienced  reporter  | 
with  knowledge  of  camera  for  take-  ' 
charge  position  on  small  pajter  in  U.  S.  ’ 
Virgin  Islands.  May  be  man  or  woman.  ^ 
Opiwrtunity  for  extra  income  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  weekly  salary.  State  minimum  i 
pay  will  accept,  and  date  available  to  ! 
start.  Enclose  resume  and  sample  of 
writing  in  first  letter.  Must  be  lil>eral 
in  views  and  able  to  work  among  mi¬ 
nority  group.  Write  to  Box  275.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  | 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Top  skills.  | 
proof  reading,  layouts,  ad  scheduling.  ' 
One  thoroughly  experience*!  in  putting  > 
out  a  weekly  publication.  Must  be  a 
New  Jersey  resident.  Top  salary  will 
l)e  paid  for  top  skills.  Expert  typist, 
knowledge  of  stenography  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Write  qualifications  to 
Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Large  east 
co.ast  metropolitan  daily  seeks  person 
with  several  years  exi)erience  on  a 
major  newspaper  as  editorial  writer. 
Job  leads  to  position  of  chief  editorial 
writer.  Top  salary  and  benefits  avail¬ 
able.  Submit  resume,  clippings  and 
current  earnings,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
2.35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\X  EQUAL  OrrORTU.XlTY  EitPLOVEIl 


WANTED:  AUTHENTIC 
OLD-TIME  WRITER-EDITOR 
Committe*!  to  searching  out  hard,  prac¬ 
tical.  workable  alternatives  to  today’s 
consumer  sex’iety  .  .  .  and  hammering 
those  ideas  into  magic,  sparkling,  well¬ 
paced,  exciting  how-to  copy. 

Our  readers  want  to  know  HOW  to 
get  out  of  the  ratrace  and  liegin  living 
in  closer  harmony  with  the  planet. 
They  want  to  know  HOW  to  develop 
satisfying  home  businesses,  buy  low- 
cost  lan<I,  set  up  family  homesteads, 
raise  small  stock,  garden  naturally, 
recycle  wastes  into  useable  products, 
do  more  with  less,  pioneer  new  ways 
of  generating  power,  build  their  own 
homes  and  accomplish  thousands  of 
relate*!  undertakings  .  .  .  and  they 
want  to  be  told  in  concise,  strai"ht- 
forward.  lively,  inspiring.  you-can-<lc- 
it-if-you-try  words  that  are  crystal  clear 
and  barn-red  easy  to  understand. 

We  give  our  readers  those  ideas  in 
that  kind  of  language  now  and  we  do 
it  well  enough  to  make  our  interna¬ 
tionally-circulated  magazine  the  fast¬ 
est-growing  publication  in  its  field. 

If  you  have  a  passion  for  ecology  and 
alternatives  and  you  can  research,  or- 
gan'ze,  write  anil  ed’t  absolutely  top- 
drawer  copy,  we’d  like  to  see  your 
work.  We’d  also  like  to  learn  about 
you.  where  you’re  headed  and  what  you 
think  you're  worth  .  .  .  but  that  fin¬ 
ished  copy  is  most  important  of  all. 
Send  us  a  generous  sample  and  we’ll 
return  it  with  a  more  complete  story 
aliout  ourselves,  our  magazine  and  our 
plans  for  the  future.  Box  300,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  po- 
li<x‘.  courts,  government  in  growing 
Metro  Atlanta  county.  Gcxxl  pay,  liene- 
fits.  Gainer  Bryan.  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  Lawrenceville.  Ga.  30245. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  have  hills,  forests,  lakes,  sun¬ 
shine.  snow  and  a  thriving  recroation- 
al-commercial-industrial  area  that  gen¬ 
erates  enough  copy  for  a  metropol  tan 
newsiiaper.  One  of  the  fastest  growing 
daily  newsqiapers  in  Michigan  (17  per-  j 
cent  increase  in  circulation  in  the  past  I 
two  years),  we  not  only  reiiort  the 
news,  we  analyze,  criticize  and  lead. 

A  six-day  offset  publication  of  just 
over  8,000  circulation,  we  stress  local 
and  area  news  and  photographs.  We 
combine  complete  news  coverage  and 
analys's  with  bright,  attractive  6-col¬ 
umn  layout. 

Our  community  leadership  is  only  as 
gtxxl  as  our  staff.  We  need  a  news¬ 
room  lea<ler  who  can  not  only  guide  ' 
a  six-man  staff,  but  can  write,  edit,  j 
create  sharp  headlines,  produce  layout, 
handle  a  camera  an*l  judge  photo  qual- 
itv.  Our  M.  E.  will  be  a  family  type 
who  likes  the  outdoors,  but  is  at  ease 
with  iieonle.  This  person  will  have  pa¬ 
tience  enough  to  work  with  inexperi¬ 
ence*!  reporters,  and  will  be  talented 
and  experienced  enough  to  gain  the 
respect  of  our  pros:  will  motivate  staff 
memljers  without  using  a  club:  will 
have  a  solid  journalism  background 
and  will  be  dedicate*!  to  the  work  and 
the  newspaper.  But,  will  also  have 
time  for  family  and  relaxation. 

The  person  we  select  will  join  a 
young,  energetic  and  creative  manag*^ 
ment  team.  If  you  believe  you  could 
lie  that  person,  write:  Roliert  E. 
Diehl,  Executive  Eilitor.  Cadillac  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  P.O.  Box  640,  Cadillac. 
Mich.  49601.  Include  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  your  goals. 

SPORT.S  EDITOR  for  12.500  p.m. 
eastern  offset  daily  in  college  com- 
munitv.  Must  also  be  able  to  handle 
small  city  beat :  some  experience  on  a 
si>orts  desk  desirable.  Full  company 
lienefits.  Send  complete  resume,  clip- 
j  pings,  references  ami  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  REPORTER — Are  you  exiierience*!. 

I  able  and  willing  to  handle  just  alniut 
any  assignment?  We’re  a  growing 
75,000  a.m.  with  a  new  plant  in  a 
■  Zone  2  capital  city,  and  we’ll  give  you 
1  g<x«I  pay  with  a  future.  Box  315,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

i  EDITOR/PUBLISHER  for  one  of  Ari-  j 
I  zona’s  lietter  weekly  newsT)ai)ers.  Im*  i 
I  mediate  oi>eninif,  outstamlin^  oppor- 
I  tunity.  Box  324.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS:  Writing,  desk  work  under 
met’culous  e<litor;  AM/PM  combina¬ 
tion,  stro.'g  on  local  coverage.  C.  R. 
Hiltv,  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

I  61701, 


;  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  look- 
I  ing  for  an  environment  writer  with 
the  Iwiekground  and  ability  to  work  in 
'  an  area  of  the  country  where  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  a  vita!  issue.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  your  ideas  of  the  job  to 
Walker  Lundy,  City  Editor.  Detroit 
Free  Press.  321  West  Lafayette,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan- -48231. 

EDITOR 

RURAL  MAGAZINE 
We  want  an  outgoing,  young-minded 
l>erson,  with  journalism  degree,  maga¬ 
zine  and  T>hotography  ex|>erience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  work  w’ith  rural  people,  business 
and  supervisory  experience  necessary 
I  for  this  position.  Requires  a  degree  of 
I  travel. 

Salary  range  between  $10.000-$15,- 
000  deixnding  upon  qualifications. 

Send  full  resume,  including  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  294.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  the 
Southwest’s  most  promising  newsna- 
l)er8,  going  daily  soon.  Challengin''^ 
end  rewarding  position  for  exnerVnced 
journalist  with  youth,  dr've,  industry, 
ability  to  penetrate  significant  issues, 
and  knowledge  of  photoirraphv.  Don 
Kramer,  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ari¬ 
zona  85222. 


NEWS  EDITOR  and  general  manager 
for  four-times  a  week  university  stu¬ 
dent  newspaner.  Desk  experience  on 
daily  or  weekly.  Ability  to  work  well 
with  students.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Richard  Godfrey.  Di¬ 
rector,  Information  Services,  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  III.  61761. 


AT  THE  MIAMI  NEWS  we  feel  our 
sports  reporters  are  among  the  l)ost  | 
in  the  business.  And  we  have  a  stable  | 
full.  What  we’re  looking  for  is  a  person  ' 
who  can  do  them  justice,  a  person  who 
is  a  meticulous  copy  editor,  a  clever 
headline  writer  ami  who  has  the  ability 
to  lay  out  a  bright  section.  If  you 
qualify,  let  us  hear  from  you.  James 
R.  Whelan,  The  Miami  News.  P.  O. 
Box  615.  Miami,  Fla.  33152, 

JOURNALIST.  RETIRED  by  seniority 
or  marriage,  to  edit  small  quarterly 
for  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  Roman  Cath- 
.  olic  religious  order.  Al>out  10  hours 
I  monthly,  flexible  sche<lule.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Washington.  D.C.  location.  Box 
329,  Exiitor  &  Publiidier. 

EDITOR-ASSOCIATE  —  Bi-national 
l!a<le  organization  needs  capable  self¬ 
starting  associate  eilitor  for  slick  paper 
monthly.  Knowledge  of  German  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  and  international  trade 
essential.  Must  I»e  good  at  business 
writing,  editing,  proofreading,  layout, 
production.  Box  360,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR-  Career  spot  on 
New  Elngland’s  top-rated  community 
newspa|>er.  Right  person  should  l)o  out¬ 
standing  writer  with  several  years  gen- 
j  eral  assignment  experience  on  daily  or 
I  large  weekly.  Write  or  i»hone  for  in- 
'  terview.  L.  B.  Donnelly,  The  Westport 
1  News.  Westport.  Conn.  06880.  Ph : 

I  (2031  226-6311. 

LIFESTYLE 

i  Large  Eastern  daily  needs  home  fur-  | 
nishings  writer  who  sees  a  lifestyle  | 

I  rather  than  inanimate  objects.  If  you  i 
!  have  taste,  style  and  an  imagination. 

^  you  could  l»e  given  resi)ons:i)ility  of 
'  coverage  with  good  space  in  several 
areas  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine. 

I  with  good  salary.  Must  l>e  able  to  re- 
;  view  new  and  old  homes  and  put  life 
I  into  real  estate  pages,  with  ability  to 
I  put  magazine  style  into  newspai^er.  | 
E'lair  for  graphics  and  ability  to  work 
j  with  photographers  a  necessity.  Lively. 

'  bright  writing:  enthusiasm  and  love  of  ; 
challenge  are  the  iiualities  we  need.  I 
Box  368,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  i 

E'KEE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  * 

Daily  Newspapers  j 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  ‘ 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  oi>enings. 

I  Full  range  of  eilitorial.  advertising. 

!  circulation  ami  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available.  I 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  .527 
1  Worcester,  Mass. — 01 60S  j 


PRESSROOM  I 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED; 
union  shop:  offset.  Go<id  position  with  1 
Co<k1  croup  in  Zone  5.  Reply  to  Box  i 
218,  Editor  &  Publisher,  statinc  quali-  1 
fications,  exi)erienee.  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  -  Cameraman  - 
Platemaker.  UVhanite  ex|)erience  pre¬ 
ferred.  L<jokinc  for  foreman  material 
with  excellent  future  prospects  on 
small  western  daily  newspaper.  Sen<I 
resume,  references  to  Box  306,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


'  PRESSMAN  who  can  take  charce  of 
I  3-unit  news  Kinc.  Letterpress  knowl- 
1  e*lce  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Salary 
oi>en,  job  open  now.  Wayne  E'reeman, 
P.O.  Box  111.  Union.  Mo.  63084.  Phone 
1  (314)  .583-2545. 


i  LETTER  PRF~SS  PRESSMAN  for  32 
I  tiace  Duplex  Unitube.  Must  lie  skilled 
I  in  adjustment  ami  maintenance  of 
I  press.  Non-union;  all  the  frinces:  ex- 
I  cellent  community  to  raise  a  family. 

Opportunity  for  richt  man.  Write  or 
1  nhone  R.  S.  M(K)rehead,  The  Daily 
I  Jeffersonian,  Cambridee,  Ohio  43725. 

Phone  (614)  439-14.31. 


PRODVCTION _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEW  YORK  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  person.  Proofreadinc,  make¬ 
up,  plant  liaison,  some  writinc.  Box 
365.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Me<lium  size  daily  newspaper  in  Mid- 
Wesl  seeks  a  proven  leader  with  a 
solid  track  rcK’onl  in  all  phases  of  hot/ 
cold  tyi>e  processes  and  production 
management.  Even  more  important,  a 
results  oriental  iH'rson  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  ami  cot)rdinating  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments.  Salary:  to  $20,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  355,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAST  GROWING  WEEKLIES  in  Colo- 
ra<lo.  near,  but  not  in.  Denver  nee<l 
young  knowledgeable  production  man¬ 
ager.  Sen<l  all  information  in  first 
letter.  Jol)  is  oj»en  now.  Box  359,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PVliLIC  RELATIONS 

CHICAGO-B.’XSEI)  medical  orcaniza- 
tion  seeks  writer  in  Public  Relations 
Division.  Newpaper,  macazine,  ra<lio 
or  TV  writer  qualifys.  Deere*",  stronc 
writinc  talent  are  musts.  Conii>etitive 
salary.  excellent  frinces.  Submit 
resume  to;  Box  292,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONLY  STEEPLECHASERS 
WITH  EXCEPTIONAL 
TRACK  RECORD 

Dynamic  growth  industry  seeks 
publicist,  late  20s  early  30s  to 
take  over  total  PR  program.  Can¬ 
didate  needs  judgment,  experience 
of  old  pro  as  well  as  heavy  con¬ 
tacts  Washington  D.C.  National 
Press  Bldg.  Consumer,  financial, 
trade  and  audio  visual  experience. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements. 

BOX  361 

Editor  &  Publisher 


RESEARCH-ANALYSIS 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
Res)>onsibIe  for  complete  research  pro¬ 
gram.  cost  stmlies.  new  systems  and 
methods,  new  equipment.  Experiencetl 
Industrial  Engineer  or  equivalent.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Midwest.  Sen<l  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  291,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SYNDICATES 


WEST  COAST  SYNDICATE,  with 
wide  variety  of  features,  seeks  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  W.ANTED 
^^^^^4DMrVIS^ 

PUBLISHER,  General  Manacer,  Ad- 
vertisinc  Director  small  to  medium 
daily.  Twenty  ye:irs  revenue-i)rofit  l>ro- 
duction.  $17,900.00.  Write  Box  ,304, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MAX  GOOD,  52,  successful  weekly  i)ub- 
lisher  now  available.  Exi)erienced  all 
lihases  fmnt  and  ba<"k.  letteri)ress  or 
offset.  Interested  weekly  or  small  daily 
areas  5,  6.  7  or  8.  Can  do  it  all.  Box 
187.  Seymour,  Mo.  65746.  Call  (417) 
935-2257. 


PUBLISHER !  30  years  all-round  ex¬ 
iierience.  Early  50’s.  Will  contract  to 
manaKO  ilaily  newspaiier  for  10-15 
years.  $20,000  base  salary.  Non-metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  331,  Rlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENERGETIC.  EXPERIENCED  editor 
seeks  offer  from  ortrunization  where  top 
value  place*l  on  news  judirment,  writintr 
ability  an*l  administrative  talent. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  371,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCVLATIOIS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREE  LAISCE 


TOP  CIRCULATOR  available  now  I  21  NEWSMAN— 34— 15  years’  experience  WITH  MARRIAGE  looming.  U.S.  Sen-  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST  based  in 

years  experience — 15  on  large  com-  (12  years  reporting,  3  years  as  desk-  i  atorial  press  assistant-speechwriter  seeks  !  Paris  seeks  assignments.  Jack  Monet 

petitive  daily — 6  as  director  of  100,000  man)  seeks  post  as  copy  editor  and/or  stable  future  as  editor  of  daily.  Has  |  114  Bd.  St.,  Germain.  Paris  6e,  France. 

class  daily  and  Sunday.  Box  231,  Ekii-  feature  writer — any  zone.  Box  263,  12  years  achievement  as  news  executive - 

tor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher.  on  all  size  dailies — offset  and  letter-  CREATIVE  EMPLOYEID  FEATURE 

- - -  - - press.  Box  317,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  writer/ reporter  in  metro  New  York 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  —  Willing  to  BRIGHT  youngster,  year’s  wire-service - seeks  assignments.  Covers  all  subjects. 

work — available  now!  Recent  college  background,  seeks  start  on  Daily.  Relo-  SPORTSWRITER.  23  with  talent,  ex-  Box  367,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

gr»luate,  presently  with  200,000-plus  cate  anywhere.  Jeffrey  M.  Landaw,  37  perience  and  college  degree.  Can  supply 

daily,  wants  |)Osition  with  future,  chal-  City  Blvd.,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. — 10301  samples  of  work  which  speak  for  them-  — - — - - - - — — ^ — ' 

lenge.  Box  344,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. - - -  selves.  Will  work  in  any  zone.  Box  328,  OPIISIOIS  POLLING 

- - -  WASHINGTON  PRESS  CORPS  JOB  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - 

CIRCULATION  MANAGE7R  18,000  wantecl  by  hard-working  journalist. - noivirnu  i>ni  T  iMr  wii  i  i 

ready  to  move  up  to  medium  size.  Five  Limited  media  experience  but  superb  ENVIRONME24TAL  writing/ reporting  will  atiCTU  law 

years  as  Circulation  Manager,  10  years  investigator.  Start:  $100.  week.  Box  position  sought  by  reporter  with  7  years  uvn  *"j*^*l’ 

as  supervisor  on  large  metro.  Box  335,  319,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Xe  servTce  and  broSt  news  kx^rU  ^ntfcTetc®  Fxnerien’Tel 

Editor  &  Publisher.  - ence  College  degree.  Married.  Box  330  — 'marketing,  politics,  etc.  E-xperienced. 

- EDITOR  WITH  BLUE  CHIP  corpora-  Editor  &  Publi^en  organized  naUonal  college  ^11. 

tion  seeks  relocation  to  Southwest. - state  and  polls  for  25  leading 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MGR.  Proficient  in  all  phases  of  newspaper,  EXPERIENCED  EDI’TOR,  books,  mag-  MdEf  707 

„  „or  _  magazine,  house  organ  and  publications  azines.  newspapers,  wants  to  return  to  ^  ri..i^oI  wzSh 

ERANCHISE  AGENCY  pr^uction.  Expertise  in  writing,  edit-  daily.  Prefer  supervisory  job  on  mo«l-  I^acaoue.  Iowa  City,  la.  52240. 

ing,  layout,  photography,  public  rela-  erate-size  PM,  20.000-|-.  Box  336,  Ekli-  ^  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _  _ _ _ 

Over  20  years  experience,  all  phases,  tions  and  other  professional  qualifica-  4  Publisher. 

strong  boy  promoter  strong  on  motor  tions.  Age  36  with  B.S.,  M.A.  in  jour-  _ _ ! _ PREjSROOlfl 

routes,  prefer  growing  competitive  nalism  and  13  years’  communications  envibONMEXT  EDITOR  -  COLUMNIST,  - - 

area,  zones  4-3  or  2.  Write  Box  398,  experience  spread  between  New  York  35,  with  10  years  experience  wants  spot  JOURXEYM.4N  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.  Telephone  (area  304)  City  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Resume  on  with  news  service  or  daily.  Creative  employed  on  Mark  II  He^liner 

327-8694.  request  and  salary  negotiable.  Box  327,  treatment  by  an  exjiert.  Good  refer-  Press  desires  steady  situation  in  Zone 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ences.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher.  3.  4  or  6.  Days  preferred.  Union.  Box 

^  ^  ^  Z  -  320.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  exiierience  in  home  CRE.CTIt’E  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  28. - 

delivery,  carrier  recruitment,  promo-  seeks  challenging  iiost  as  either  geeks  responsible  job  on  metro'  daily  ^  LOOKING  for  a  publisher  who 
tions.  mail  room  and  olfice  procedure,  or  both.  Varied  background,  six  years  Zones  1,  3,  4,  9.  Box  338,  ^itor  &  needs  a  Press  Foreman,  college  edu- 

College  Graduate.  Box  363,  Editor  &  in  business.  Prefer  northeast.  Box  298,  Publisher.  ’  ’  '  ’  catecl,  15  years  experience,  wants  new 

Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ ! _  opportunity  with  challenge.  Thorough 

vniT»D — I - .  '.  .i  ^  i  dear  CLIFFORD:  We  all  have  our  |  familiarity  with  press  installations  and 

_ RELIGION  EDITOR — An  intellectual  iRtle  editorial  problems  Mine  was  get-  '  maintenance.  Inventive,  responsible, 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  :;]“°g^“j:„rr  PR.‘“lcadS'"ch^r^i;  i  fv^i^n'e^r^ r"orwa"yf. i  "i^'^Eirt^r tl^ubl^he?"'"''""'"*' 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MGR. 
or 

FRANCHISE  AGENCY 


PRESSROOM 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EFFECTIVE  classifieil  leadership  14  daily.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher 
years  management  experience.  20-50,000  - -  —  - 


work  ^erseas.  Kight  mari  for  lively  j  reiKirter  or  ^itor  spot.  "Ten  years  varied 
daily.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  experience.  Now  radio  editor- 


writer.  but  want  back  into  newspapers. 


ME&S  dailies.  Promotional  oriented.  PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em-  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


Bo.x  .325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


ployer.  Newsman,  B.A.,  seasoned  in  ’ _ ‘ _ _ _  a  x-  .  .  xaxxx.  o 

most  phases  of  small  daily— especially  pROFll^SinNAL  12  vears  exnerience  'OREMAN:  Experieni^  on  FDP-8 

managing  editor  sports  area  wire  f AE.  12  years  experience  !  computer,  Fototronic  1200,  T  &  T, 

iiiaiiaKiiig  euitor,  spuris,  area,  wire  including  top  newsroom  managerial-  markno  nastciin  RTT  crraHiiato 

work-  seeks  to  broaden  horizons  on  -jrtimr  duties  on  small  daily  seeks  i  Pasteup.  R.1.1.  ^duate. 

small  daily,  semi-weekly  or  challenging  ‘  oiT  larger  imper  ^x  358  fo.^.,  company  converting  to 

position  on  larger  daily.  Box  308,  Edi-  paper.  t5ox  J0»,  eokltype  with  growth  to  Production 

t.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Manatrer  notential  Rov  EJitor  * 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  hot  or  tor  &  Publisher.  |  ttditor  &  mtiiisner. _ 

cold  type:  1130  computer  experience. - - ■crc'xir  i  i -c  pppnp'rtrp  T  i  k 

Baa  J-.,  Edit.,  1,  Pdbli.h.r, 

_  t!h™’  wn?  Photographer  college  daHy.  Zones  5.  6. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  WaX^gtom '^d'^EhrOre'^ontlSLu^n^ 

■ - — -  northern  California,  British  Columbia.  _ _ _ — • 

ADVF.RTI.SITNG  DIRECTOR  Dox  1657,  Editor  &  Publisher.  roE’E'  r  4VCE’ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Superb  personal  sales  record  coupled 


FREE  LANCE 


Manager  potential.  Box  345,  Hkiitor  & 
Publisher. 


public  relations 

CREATIVE  WRITER,  28.  two  years 
newspaiier  experience — general,  feature, 
desk  and  rewrite — some  promotion  work, 
seeks  PR  slot.  Former  Army  officer.  BA 
degree.  Complete  resume  and  clippings 


with  a  J^id  wkirround Ts  advertisi^^  YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  I  — -  i  aegree.  complete  r^ume  ana  cuppings 

with  a  solid  background  as  advertising  ,  27  000  daily  seeks  nnsitinn  nn  are  vctt  tm  NEED  OE  OTTAT  ITY  available.  Excellent  references.  Any 

director  of  dailies  (20M-100M)  in  com-  ,  e  T. ,  P<»ition  on  ARE  YGU  IN  NEED  Ob  (JUALllY  Editor  &  Publisher, 

netitive  situations  Outstanding  rev-  larger  daily.  Solid  news  and  adminis-  coverage  in  Europe?  Color  or  black  |  pox  a.os,  rainjr  _ 


director  of  dailies  (20M-100M)  in  com-  ,  f. ,  u.i  ppe.  iru  ip  p iuiao  wc  EAiitor  &  Publisher. 

petitive  situations.  Outstanding  rev-  larger  daily.  Solid  news  and  adminis-  coverage  in  Europe?  Color  or  black  ;  ^  - 

enue  increases  as  a  result  of  mature  trative  background.  Creative,  but  cost-  j  and  white,  still  or  motion,  news  or  PROFESSOR  knows  news  media;  is 

leadership  and  organization.  Resume,  conscious.  Not  being  forcM  out.  Top  documentary  photography.  Touring  seasoned  writer  and  eilitor.  Seeks  chal- 

Box  251,  Editor  &  Publisher.  references.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Pub-  August.  September  and  October  1972.  lenging  PR  position  with  college  or  as- 

I'sner.  Will  meet  your  deadline  or  require-  sociation.  Box  362.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ _ - ments.  All  inauiries  will  be  answered - ; - ^ — 

Mi’ng'pg'iDW  4W  SPORTS  WRITER,  28,  newspaper  and  with  resume.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Pub-  ENTHUSIASTIC  PR  and  Information 

Cjtn  l  KJnt/lL,  wire  service  experience,  wants  profes-  lisher.  Specialist  desires  challenging  and  in- 

sional  or  major  college  beat.  Has  cov- - teresting  position.  Presently  director  of 

EXPERIENCED  TRAVEL  EDITOR  ereil  all  levels  of  competition.  Will  re-  EDITORIAL  WRITB7R  PR  and  Information :  Journalism  grad 


Specialist  desires  challenging  and  in¬ 
teresting  position.  Presently  director  of 
PR  ami  Information :  Journalism  grad 


on  metropolitan  daily  (1,700.000  lines  locate  anywhere.  Box  369,  Eklitor  &  '  With  highest  experience:  would  also  and  three  years  experience.  Eklit  pub- 
of  travel  advertising  in  ’71)  seeks  Publisher.  1  cover  New  York.  Conservative,  fine  lications,  coordinate  publicity,  photog- 


change  of  scene.  Active  member  of 


Society  American  Travel  Writers.  Top  ABLE  MAN,  31,  seeks  entrance  level  Publisher, 
references  from  every  line  of  industry,  career  writing  jiosition,  any  zone  or 
Box  312,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  foreign ;  BA-Journalism/Chinese  Lan- 

- - guage:  MA-Elast  Asia/China  Studies. 

BUSY  WEEKLIEIS,  University  of  Washington.  M.  E.  Bick- 

SMALL,  GROWING  DAILIES  ford.  5932— 123rd  SE,  Bellevue.  Wash.  n.. 


background,  proofs.  Box  356,  Eklitor  &  |  raphy  and  versatile  writer.  Have  press 


contacts.  Box  332,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSY  WEEKLIEIS,  University  of  Washington.  M.  E.  Bick- 

SMALL,  GROWING  DAILIES  ford.  5932— 123rd  SE,  Bellevue.  Wash. 

SELF-STARTING  WOMAN  reporter,  98006.  Phone  (206)  746-5550.  | 

feature  writer:  some  camera;  can  edit - 

copy,  sweep  out.  deliver  papers.  J-  COPY  EDITOR — East  Coast.  10  years 
degree.  Over  60.  Northwest  native,  PR;  15  years  newspaper.  Box  350,  Ekli- 
hiker.  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Want  to  tor  &  Publisher. 

relocate  Montana,  Idaho,  07-egon, - 

Washington,  British  Columbia,  north-  YOUNG  MAN  with  Master's  Degree  in 
ern  California.  Box  1687,  Eklitor  &  government  wants  writing  slot.  Minor 
Publisher.  in  journalism  with  daily,  weekly  and 

- - —  - radio  experience.  Willing  to  work  hard. 

1970  PRINCETON  GRADUATE  with  Box  351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A.B.  in  EInglish  seeks  reporting/edit- - - 

ing  position.  Zone  and  size  of  paper  WEST  COAST  copy  desk  or  reporting 
are  open.  Will  furnish  writing  sample,  jo’.>  with  future  sought  by  award  win- 
resume,  and  references  on  request,  ning  newsman,  41,  with  metro  daily 
Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher.  and  industrial  ecliting  background. 

-  - - Resume  and  references  on  request.  Bill 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  Burris.  4421  Pavlov  Ave.,  San  Diego, 
challenge  in  areas  2,  3,  4,  8  or  9.  Broad  Calif.  92122. 
background  includes  newsroom  jobs 

from  reporter  to  editor  on  metropolitan  NEWSMAN.  31 — Seven  years  experience 
area  dailies.  Stable,  loyal  and  dedi-  seeks  post  as  reix>rter  and/or  copy  edi- 
cated  to  good  journalism.  Box  313,  tor  on  Eastern  or  California  daily.  Now 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  on  Connecticut  daily.  API  member.  Box 

-  352,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-RATE.  PRIZE-WINNING  news-  — - - - 

man.  33,  good  at  giving,  taking  orders,  SPORTS  WRITE3R,  29,  seeks  to  join 
wants  to  go  to  the  top,  where  the  staff  of  medium  or  metro  daily  in  Zones 
responsibility,  pressure,  power  and  4  or  3.  J-Grad.  Six  years  experience  on 
money  are.  Box  323,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  small  daily.  Married.  Box  343,  Editor  & 

lisher.  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  ^  » »»" 

Ad  classification  dilemma 


Many  classified  advertising  managers 
and  their  publishers  are  in  a  dilemma 
over  what  to  do  alwut  sex  classification 
in  their  classified  advertising  columns. 

Last  week,  E&P  reported  (Feb.  26, 
page  39)  that  “many  newspapers  have 
abandoned  the  battle  against  changing 
emjiloyment  classifications  ...  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Congress  will  eventually  put  a 
law  on  the  books  covering  single-combined 
help  wanted  sections.” 

Pressure  is  on  newspapers  from  wom¬ 
en’s  liberationists  and  civil  rights  gi’oups 
to  adopt  a  unisex  classification  in  their 
helj)  wanted  ads,  and  we  make  no  attempt 
to  advise  any  newspaper  on  what  to  do  in 
any  given  situation. 

For  those  who  are  confronted  with  the 
problem,  however,  we  call  attention  to 
three  federal  court  decisions  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  District  of  Columbia  and  Chicago 
which,  according  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  agree  that: 

“Newspapers  are  not  subiect  to  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Equal  Emplojunent  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (except  as  employers) ; 

“Newspapers  cannot  be  compelled  by 
EEOC  to  organize  their  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  headings  in  any  particular  man¬ 
ner,  remaining  free  to  arrange  their  clas¬ 
sified  pages  in  whatever  manner  best 
serves  their  readers  and  advertisers; 

“The  EEOC  guideline  which  holds  that 
advertising  placed  under  separate  ‘male’ 
and  ‘female’  headings  is  discriminatory 
‘does  pot  have  the  force  or  effect  of  law’ 
.and  does  not  bind  either  newspapers  or 
the  coui-ts  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
statute;  and 

“Newspapers  are  vof  included  in  the 
definition  of  ‘emtdovment  agencies’  uiider 
the  statute,  as  EEOC  continues  to  as¬ 
sert.” 

On  June  12,  1970,  Judge  William  T. 
Sweip^ert  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Northern  California  ruled — in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  Brenda  Brush,  a  member  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  against 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co: 

“Certainly,  if  the  Congress  intended  to 
impose  on  newspapers,  not  only  new'  re¬ 
sponsibilities  but  also  new  personnel  and 
procedural  activities,  it  could  have  and  in 
our  opinion  would  have  specified  new'spa- 
pers  along  with  employers,  labor  unions 
and  emplovTnent  agencies.  It  not  only  did 
not  do  so,  it  clearly  expres.sed  its  contrary 
intent  in  the  legislative  history  leading  to 
the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

“If,  as  plaintiff  argues,  the  legislation 
would  be  improved  by  inclusion  of  new's- 
papers,  such  inclusion  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Congress — not  by  the 
Courts.” 

On  Oct.  22,  1970,  ANPA  and  the  TFas/i- 
hifftov  Star  concurred  in  a  proposal  to 
dismiss  without  prejudices  a  suit  against 
the  EEOC  pertaining  to  headings  on  male 
and  female  help  wanted  advertising,  since 
the  substantive  legal  principles  advanced 

48 


by  ANPA  and  the  Star  insofar  as  news¬ 
papers  were  concerned  had  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

On  Feb.  1,  1972,  Judge  Frank  J. 
McGarr  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  in  Chicago 
ruled  that  newspapers  which  divided  em¬ 
ployment  advertisements  into  male  and 
female  classifications  are  not  violating  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  suit  in¬ 
volved  all  four  Chicago  dailies  and  was 
brought  hy  a  group  of  women  supported 
by  EEOC  and  NOW. 

The  judge  specifically  expressed  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  decision  of  Judge  Sweigert 


Larger  guild 
membership  in 
Canada  urged 

Senator  Keith  Davey  says  the  minimum 
objectives  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  should 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  head 
office  and  a  Canadian  executive  director 
for  the  international  organization. 

The  senator  made  his  comments  in  Mon¬ 
treal  this  week  at  a  public  hearing  being 
held  hy  the  Newspaper  Guild,  formerly 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  hearings  are  designed  to  help  guide 
the  guild  in  determining  how'  the  desire  of 
the  3,000  Canadian  guild  members  to  as¬ 
sert  and  maintain  their  national  identity 
can  best  be  served  in  an  international 
organization. 

Davey  was  chairman  of  a  special 
Senate  committee  which  contlucted  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  mass  media  in  1960  and 
1970. 


in  San  Francisco  and  said:  “Only  the 
most  forced  and  tortured  construction”  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  would  bring  a  news¬ 
paper  within  the  definition  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  which  he  said  was  the  key 
issue.  “The  Courts  do  not  exist  for  the 
abstract  determination  of  social  and  legal 
issues,”  he  said. 

The  only  adverse  decision  in  this  area 
was  Jan.  27,  1972,  in  the  Commonwealth 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  Pifts- 
hui'nh  Presn  was  said  to  have  violated  a 
local  ordinance.  The  city  ordinance  does 
not  mention  newsiiapers  and  is  similar  to 
the  EEOC  “guideline”  which  thiee  feder¬ 
al  courts  have  said  does  not  include  news¬ 
papers.  .4NPA  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
are  appealing  that  decision. 

It  appears  there  is  plenty  of  legal  am¬ 
munition  if  a  newspaper  wishes  to  stand 
its  ground  and  resist  local  pressures,  if 
any,  but  it  should  lie  I'ememhered  that 
none  of  this  has  any  bearing  on  individual 
newspaper  hiring  practices. 


Davey  opposed  the  idea  of  the  Canadian 
guild  becoming  a  separate  entity.  He 
would  like  to  see  guilds  organized  in  many 
more  Canadian  newspapers. 

“Far  too  few  Canadian  newspapers  are 
organized,  and  the  majority  is  not,”  he 
stated. 

Davey  also  said  the  guild  has  not  yet 
embraced  French-Canadian  journalists  al¬ 
though  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  re¬ 
form. 

Journalists  on  most  French-language 
dailies  are  members  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Confederation  of  National  Trade 
Unions,  an  organization  whose  member- 
shin  is  largely  within  Quebec  i)rovince. 

He  said  he  hopes  the  Fiench-Canadian 
journalists  will  become  part  of  the  guild 
movement,  striving  to  achieve  their  goals 
through  the  Canadian  operations  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Davey  expressed  disappointment  that 
no  Canadian  publishers  agreed  to  appear 
at  the  current  hearings. 

Guild  president  Charles  A.  Perlik  said 
the  publishers  with  whom  the  guild  does 
business  were  approached  to  present 
briefs  but  none  had  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion. 


It’s  always  politic  to  be  represented 
by  an  unbiased  spokesman.  Ergo: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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'  Rtbulld  .our  keyboard  In  20  minutes. 


We’ve  mi^e  repairs  easy  because 
we’ve  our  machines  simple. 
We  use  Dlug-ln  circuit  boards  in¬ 
stead  of  pectro-mechanical  worm 
cans.  I 

When  you  troubleshoot  you  simply 
swap  cirduit  boards  until  you  find 
the  problem.  You  can  repair  a  ma¬ 
chine  during  an  operator’s  coffee 
break. 


We  have  service  reps.  But  if  you 
know  how  to  use  a  plug  why  not 
save  yourself  a  repair  bill? 

Plug-in  circuit  boards — another 
reason  why  AKI  now  sells  more 


keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect  at 
(206)  747-6960  or  writing  us:  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  North¬ 
rop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98005. 
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His  stage  is  Cleveland 


TOM  JONES— CarriesThe  Cleveland  Press  message  while  getting  things  done. 
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Not  the  Welsh  singer,  but  Tom  Jones  of  The  Cleveland 
Press  and  of  Cleveland.  Six  feet  three,  270  pounds,  this 
Tom  Jones  is  director  of  community  relations  and 
recruitment  forThe  Cleveland  Press. 

Jones  recruits  and  employs  for  all  departments 
of  The  Press,  and  has  nearly  doubled  minority 
representation  since  he  joined  the  staff.  Working  with 
schools,  Jones  points  students  to  career  opportunities 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  and  is  preparing  films  for 
students  and  parents  showing  the  role  of  The  Press  in  the 
community  and  how  it  discharges  its  responsibilities. 

Jones  believes  it  his  unique  responsibility  to 
aggressively  relate  to  minority  groups  in  their  own 
circles.  His  days,  evenings,  and  many  weekends  are 
filled  by  visits  to  neighborhood  clubs,  church  groups. 


hospital  boards,  corporate  leaders.  Boy  Scouts, 
and  Girl  Scouts. 

His  communication  with  the  nearly  50,000 
Spanish-speaking  Clevelanders  resulted  in  a  weekly 
Press  column  in  both  Spanish  and  English  of 
news  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Tom  Jones  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  social  work 
at  St.  Louis  University,  and  was  with  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Welfare  Department  in  Cleveland  before  joining 
the  afternoon  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper.  He  is  married,  has  three 
children,  just  turned  30. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
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